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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kinec. 
General Conductor: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, Mus. Bac. 
(Season 1922—1923.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS. 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITy, and must be prepared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on Thursday, September 21st. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on or about September 18th. 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been 
instituted. 

SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be competed for 
in September: Singing (Girls), Singing (Tenors), Pianoforte and 
Violin (either sex), Violoncello, Organ and Composition (Males). 
Last day for entry, August 28. 

J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director; Str HuGu P. ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: Georce A. Macmicvan, Esq., D.Litt. 
Registrar: CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A. 


A. R. C. M. 


(Associateship of the Royal College of Music.) 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for all Subjects will be held in 
SeEPreMBER, 1922. The list of pieces to be performed is the same as 
published in the April Syllabus, 1922. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M., for the 
encouragement of All British Composers and Executive Artists). 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
(Corporation OF Lonpon.) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
PRINCIPAL SIR LANDON RONALD. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Opera, and Film 
work. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers, 
approved by Teachers’ Registration Council. 

AUTUMN TERM commences Monday, September 18th. Entries 
should be sent in as early as possible. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


Telephone: Cent. 4459. 


SEPTEMBER 1 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


1922 
Annual Subscription, post-Sree, 7s. 6a 


The Royal College of Organists, 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are: 

Choral Prelude, “*I give to thee farewell.’ /. S. Bach. 
Book 19, p. 7; Augener, p. 846; Peters, Vol. 7, No. 51.) 


(Novello 


Toccata and Fugue, “The Wanderer’ (Fugue only), /arry 
(Novello.) 
“ Sposalizio."”” Lisst Arranged by £. //. Lemare. (Schott.) 


This arrangement only. 

The ro selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the 
January, 1923, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1922. 

Regulations may be had on application. 

List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had on 
application. 

The College is open from 11 to 4. Closed on Saturdays 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her MAjesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal ; Dr. ApotPH Bropsky. 





Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 


Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 


Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 


Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 


The Prospectus, with Scholarshipinformation, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Exaar, O.M., Mus.Doc., LL.D. 

GRanVILLE Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed.) 
SESSION 1921-1922. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 


December 18): WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); SUMMER 
TERM (April 11 to July 9). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Prospectus and further infotmation may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor 
Director 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 
Hon. ConpUCTOR Cc. KENNEDY SCOTT. 


VACANCIES for SINGERS with strong voices, good readers. 
REHEARSALS for a Series of Concerts begin in October. 
FIRST CONCERT, November 8th, Bach's Mass in B minor. 

Apply to the Hon. Sec., Miss R. Philpott, 8, Hatherley Grove, W.2. 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS., 
6 and 7, BLoMFIELD CRESCENT, PADDINGTON, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bares. 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 





H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTES 
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96, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


and under his own supe rvision. 
Open t tteurs, anda ldren. 
The Staff cc nsists of twenty-seven senior Seohesesen of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 
Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Mattuay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 
COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council). 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any TERM 
For further particulars write, Mrs. MAR1on COLE, 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
ALBERT J A.R.A.M. 
Year begin 


for instruction under his teachers, 


Professionals and » to Chi 


Secretary. 


Cross, 
s on October 9. 


Principal 
Thirty-first 


The « 
of Music 
All branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons 





Intermediate and Elementary 
Choral 


Opera Class. | Or a ASS 
String Orchestras, Classes ‘for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, 
Singing, Harmony, & 


Prospectus from 16, Albert Sq 


A POLYTECHNIC, 


_Single Subjects taught uare. 


BATTERSE 








LONDON, S.W.1!1 
PRINCIPAL ROBERT H. PICKARD, D.Sc., F.R.S 
Heap or Music DEPARTMENT 
H. DAVAN WETTON, Mus.D., F.R.C.O 
CLASSES IN THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 


COUNTERPOINT 
UNIVERSITY COURSES FOR DEGREES AND HIGHER 


EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 
LESSONS IN SOLO-SINGING, PIANOFORTE, AND VIOLIN 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
BOARD, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Ere 
Speciat CLasses ror ScHoot TEACHERS STUDYING FO! 
A.1.S.C. anp F.1.S.C. Di MA (Re 1ised by the L.C.¢ 
Next Term begins on Monday, September 25th, 1922 
Enrolments f n September roth, 1922 
Particulars ill Classes application to the Principal. 





The Midland Correspondence College 
FOR DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS IN MUSIC. 


L.R.A.M. (January) and DURHAM MATRIC, (January). 


Special individual preparation now beginning at moderate 
instalment fees 
Recent Successes at Durham 
5, EAGLE PARADE, BUXTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 


as to the courses of study 
»n application 


The Prospectus containing information 
for the Mus. B. and Mus. D. degrees will be forwarded « 
to the Internal Registrar Und the regulations, gr aduates of other 
approved Universities who fulfil the requirements of the syllabus, 
may qualify for the degree of Mus.D. The Hargreaves Scholarship 

f the value of £30 per annum, and tenable for two years, is awarded 

n the results of the Mus. B. Examination The Session 
commences October 5th, 1922 


To all Pianists, Violinists, and ’Cellists. 
THE TECHNIQUER. 


The Time-saving Appliance, Invented and Patented by 
Mr. R. J. Pircner, Mus. Bac., should be in the hands of all who play 
an instrument. Highly recommended by the following distinguished 
players and teachers, among many others : 
Victor BENHAM. Oscar BERINGER. 
Dr. Cowarp. Spencer Dyke. 
Herpert EvvinGrorp. Harvey GRACE. 


first 





Dr. HarDING LAMOND. 

POUISHNOFF. Cuarves REDDIE. 

HERBERT WALENN. RicHaRD WALTHEW. 
ZACHAREWITSCH. 


Send for particulars and list of testimonials. 
“ Hand Development,"’ new (4th) edition, with fifteen Photos 
Incorporated, 1s. 6d 
Secretary: Miss F. J. Fitcn, A.R.C.M., 
21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. 


‘T. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK.—An ORGAN 
» RECITAL will be given by Mr. Hersert Hovce, F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M., on September 14th, at 1.10 p.m 


A.R.C.O., 





Idest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests | 


JOHN B. WOOD, Mus. Bac. 
C. G. WOOD, Mvs. Bac., L.R.A.M. 


E IDEAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
EXPERT TUTORS. 

THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, 
COMPOSITION, ART OF TEACHING, 
INTERPRETATION, 
| FORM AND MEMORY TRAINING 

| 


| 
a 


4 


FOR MUSICIANS. 


Correspondents from all parts of the world and 
ex-students of the Principal Musical Institutions 
have been enrolled as pupils. 

Write, So 

6, BOL TON ROAD, 

THE H. AL IF AX 
COMPETITIVE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
NOVEMBER 24th and 25th, 1922. 
TWENTY-FIVE COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

| OVER £200 IN PRIZES. 
| Syllabus post free 4d., 
J. E. 14a, Crossley Street, 
MOSSLEY 
CO-OPERATIVE CHORAL 


F ARNW ORTH, BOLTON. 








3d., 


HoyLe, Halifax. 


SOCIETY. 


Grand Musical Festival and Competition. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1922. 


CHOIR AND SOLO COMPETITIONS, 
£30 IN PRIZES. 
Syllabus, price 3d., post free, may be obtained frem 


WALSH, 
near Manchester. 


J. E. 


36, Hanover Street, Mossley, 





National Union of Organists’ Associations, 
19, BERNERS STREET, W.1: 
ANNUAL CONGRESS, GLASGOW. 
SEPTEMBER 12, 13, and 14, 1922. 


The Congress Programme is now ready, and a copy will be for 
warded to each member making application for same to the 
Hon. General Secretary, Mr. JOHN BROOK, 
19, Berners Street, London, W.1 


THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL ror MUSIC TEACHERS, 
. HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W.1. 


Mr. GRANVILLE HUMPHREYS, Lecturer on the 
Art of Teaching to the Tonic Sol-fa College, and the 
Training School for Music Teachers, will conduct a class 
for the study of Sight-Singing (both notations) at the above 
address on THURSDAY EVENINGS at 8 o'clock, 
commencing OCTOBER 5th. 

The course will be specially useful to teachers and 
choralists, and will cover the sight-singing requirements of 
the Tonic Sol-fa College, the R.A.M., the R.C.M., and 
other examining bodies. Ear- Training and Musical 
Dictation Exercises will form a special feature of the course 

Fee (payable in advance) 10s. 6d. per term « 





of ten lessons. 


Applications for membership should be made to 
Mr. GRANVILLE HUMPHREYS, as above. 
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MUSIC IN THE DOMINION: 
A TALK WITH DR. VOGT 

We have lately had the pleasure of spending 
a good deal of time in the company of Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, the principal of the Toronto Conservatoire 
of Music, and at one of our meetings we drew 
from him some particulars that will we think 
interest—and perhaps, surprise—readers, especially 
those who still think of the Dominion as a vast 
semi-civilised potentiality rather than as the great 
and progressive country it is. 

Dr. Vogt was at first diffident about being 
interviewed, saying that he had occupied a con- 
siderable amount of space in the J/usica/ Times of 
November and December, 1912. We pointed out, 
however, that a good deal has happened since 
1912. Thousands of native-born Canadians saw 
England for the first time during the war, and 
thousands of English people have since made the 
Dominion their home. The domestic, social, and 
Imperial ties between the two countries are thus 
stronger than ever. Moreover, during the past few 
years musicians on this side have been constantly 
reminded of the great development of musical 
activities in Canada, and have been struck by the 
fact that these activties tend by their nature to 
become yet another powerful link between the two 
nations. 

Dr. Vogt agreed, and was emphatic in his view 
that outside these shores there is no finer or more 
sympathetic field for British music and musicians 
than Canada. He went on to say that at present 
Canada’s wide general interest in music showed 
itself chiefly in the development of large teaching 
centres: ‘These big schools spring up in 
response to an unmistakable demand. Canadians 
are able and willing to pay for the best in this 
way, and the schools are staffed by teachers of the 
first rank. Many of these are native-born 
Canadians who have studied here in England or 
on the Continent. Of late years Canada has 
attracted many leading musicians from the British 
Isles, the United States, and — instrumentalists 
especially—from the Continent.’ 

We asked Dr. Vogt how Canada fared in the 
way of bogus colleges, with their caps and gowns 
and lavish diplomas ? 

‘I should say we are less hampered than you are,’ 
he replied. ‘One or two concerns of the kind are 
making a bit of a push, but I fancy our public as 
a whole is less liable to be taken in than yours 
appears to be. But we have the advantage, having 


gota bitin front with good sound local examinations. 
The syllabuses and results are of a very high 





standard; the pianoforte playing is of special 


excellence, as is the case in the United States, by 
the way. In fact, I have an impression that in the 
practical and technical departments of music 
Canada and the States are if anything a trifle ahead 
of England. This is not surprising, for the 
tendency in a new country is naturally towards 
efficiency in such directions rather than in creative 
work. The latter is the last thing to be developed, 
and in the matter of composition and the teaching 
of various branches of theory you have the pull, 
decidedly.’ 

We asked the Doctor for some particulars of the 
Toronto Conservatoire, saying we had read in 
the American supplement to Grove that it was 
the largest and best equipped in the Dominion, 
and one of the foremost in America. 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘it isn’t for me to contradict 
that! As to its being the largest, I don’t want to lay 
too much stress on that point, because English folk 
are apt to think that size counts for too much on our 
side of the Atlantic. Still, the ‘Toronto Conservatoire 
must plead guilty to a roll of about five thousand 
students. Three thousand of these are taught 
under our own roof, and the remainder are 
attached to branch establishments. But I hasten to 
explain that one reason for our large numbers is to be 
found in the fact that we have preparatory depart- 
ments, and so are able to undertake the oversight 
of very young pupils. This isnot the case with your 
teaching institutions, I believe. Our professors 
at Toronto number one hundred and twenty-five. 
The importance of the Conservatoire was recognised 
by the Government of Ontario a couple of seasons 
ago, when in accordance with the terms of an Act 
of Parliament, the institution was acquired by the 
State University. It is now directed by the 
Faculty of Music of the University, which consists 
of Dr. Albert Ham, Dr. F. A. Mouré, Mr. H. A. 
Fricker, and Dr. Healey Willan (three of these 
being from the Old Country, as you know), with 
myself as Dean.’ 

“What other large teaching institutions have 
you ?’ 

“Two important schools are the Canadian 
Academy of Music and the Hambourg Conserva- 
toire. ‘The former has for principal Mr. Frank A. 
Welsman, and the latter is directed by Boris and 
Jan Hambourg. Both institutions are very active 
and successful.’ 

Bearing in mind some recent remarks of Mr. 
Tertius Noble on the development of choral music 
in Canada, we asked Dr. Vogt for his views. 

‘Choral music,’ he replied, ‘is a branch of the 
art in which Canadians seem to excel. The 
interest is deep and general, and wherever there is 
a fine choir, one meets with what I may call North 
of England enthusiasm. This strong bent towards 
choralism is of course the result of British 
influence. ‘The English are a race of choralists, 
and wherever they go they carry the tradition just 
as they carry their games. I have a very high 
opinion of Canadian voices. The sopranos are 
especially good, the normal tone being remarkable 
for clarity and brightness. ‘The men’s voices have 
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| 

a quality and resonance that I have heard equalled| This body is conducted by Mr. Hugh Ross, a 
nowhere but in England.’ | Royal College of Music student who came here 

He went on to speak of the Mendelssohn Choir, | about a year ago on the recommendation of Sir Hugh 
of which he was the founder and first conductor.| Allen. He is more than maintaining the already 
It was pleasant to hear his generous praise of his high prestige of the choir. Last year they made a 
successor: * Fricker has done splendid work with | brilliantly successful tour in the States, and plans 
it. The Choir’s recent tour through the States was| are in hand for a tour which will take place this 
Here is a brochure containing| winter, and will include New York, Boston, 
You had better} Toronto, Detroit, and Philadelphia.’ 
* What of the competition festival movement’ ? 


a brilliant success. 
the opinions of leading critics. 
extract a few. I am sure Fricker’s old friends| 
will be delighted to see them, and anyway your | “It is developing in a remarkable way, especially 
readers will be interested in the fact that so very|in the Western provinces. The festivals at 
English a form of music-making has made such an| Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta have been 
impression in America.’ | carried out on a scale almost equal to the largest 
Here are a few quotations from the record of|of your Northern festivals. Winnipeg this year— 
the tour: | its fourth season—had a programme of five full 
I may perhaps speak with authority, for I lived in | days— morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. 

the North of England for fifteen years, and during that | Saskatchewan and Alberta, though older meetings, 
period adjudicated at all the great festivals of the | are not quite so large, but are very flourishing. 


North. Under such conditions I know what‘ standard’ | ,,, . : 7 “ 
is in the finest choral singing. As far as I can see, | lhe Regina (Saskatchewan) meeting filled four 


there is no finer chorus than the Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir anywhere. —T. TERTIUS NOBLE. 

If the extent to which choral music is practised in a 
community is an evidence of that community’s musical 
culture (and that conviction has been uttered by great 
musicians and accepted as truth by many critical 
observers) then the metropolis of the United States 
ought to stand abashed in the presence of Toronto, 
Canada.—H. E. KREHBIEL. 

Such singing has never been offered by any New 
York choir—not, at any rate, in forty years. .... 
Palestrina’s Surge //luminare and Bach’s Sing ye to the 
Lord. . . . . thrilling music, thrillingly sung.— 
HENRY T. FINCK, 

In Mr. Fricker the organization possesses a director 
quite able to preserve all that his predecessor developed 
and to add something of his own. .. . . It is a delight 
to hear a chorus of such fresh, vigorous, unworn voices, 
singing with such a range of dynamics, such a finesse in 
nuance, such a keen appreciation of musical character, 
and such military precision.—-W. J. HENDERSON. 

Immense power without a suspicion of stridency. 
. « » a fianissimo that is nearly soundless, yet has the 
vibrancy and still immensity of an organ pedal.— 
DreeMs TAYLOR, 

The listener sits in a maze of admiration. —FRANK H. 
WARREN. 


| days and Lethbridge (Alberta) three.’ 
| * Are the schemes comprehensive ? 

“Very. We have all sorts of solos and ensemble 
| classes, vocal and instrumental, including in some 
|cases brass bands. Altogether this competitive 
| movement is very much alive, and its possibilities 
are immense.’ 

The Doctor went on to speak with enthusiasm of 
the high repute in which present-day British 
composers are held in Canada. ‘The Imperial 
spirit is very strong,’ he said, and we are proud 
and delighted at the high status of British music 
to-day through the works of such men as Elgar, 
Bantock, Delius, Holst, Goossens, Bax, Ireland, 
Vaughan Williams, and others.’ 

Dr. Vogt had some interesting things to say 
lin regard to choralism. Comparing our English 
choirs with those on the Continent, he said he 
could not avoid the conviction that even in our 
finest organizations there was apt to be some 
| weakness on the interpretative side. 

“So far as beauty of tone, ensemble, and dis- 
cipline are concerned,’ he said, ‘English choirs 


a 











Columns could be filled with such praise from | need fear comparison with none. But isn’t there 
American critics, mingled with their regrets that|a tendency to regard those virtues as the end, 
New York has no organization fit to compare with | instead of the means? I remember how staggered 
the Toronto Choir. many of you were at the International Festival held 

We questioned the Doctor as to the inception of | at Paris in 1912, when the prizes for the chief mixed- 
the Choir. | voice and male-voice contests were won by choirs 

‘I founded it in 1894,’ he replied. ‘We| which, owing to shortcomings in the matter of 
mustered about a hundred and fifty voices to|tone—and even of intonation—would have been 
begin with, and we aimed almost entirely at| out of the hunt at any big choral competitions in 
a cappella singing.’ England. Yet the verdicts were arrived at by men 

“Why Mendelssohn ?’ we asked. of such standing in the musical world that, even 

“I may reply, like Alice, “ Why not?” he said.| when allowance is made for the widely different 
‘At that time Mendelssohn was very much the| choral traditions of the two sides of the Channel, 
fashion, and we used not only his name, but his| they could hardly be questioned. After this Paris 
music as well, duringa good many years inchadinnene! Festival I spent some months in Europe, hearing 
of his works in every programme. From the start|the best choirs, and the conclusion that forced 
the Choir has been splendidly supported in every | itself on me is one that I hope to be able to express 
direction. Apropos of choirs, I must mention that| without giving offence to any of my English 
the men’s chorus generally acknowledged by the | friends. I felt, and still feel, that as a rule the 
leading American critics to be the finest in the| conductors of the chief choral bodies on the Con- 
Continent is the Winnipeg Male-Voice Choir.|tinent are better all-round musicians than the 
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conductors of English choirs of the same standing. has carried on through all the difficulties of the 


Notice that I say “asarule”: 
some brilliant exceptions in this country. 


I am not forgetting | 
But my | 
experience has been that the prominent Continental 
choral conductor is almost invariably experienced | 


past eight years is a tribute to his personality no less 
than to his musicianship. I hope London is as 
proud of him as she ought to be.’ 

We are glad to be able to assure the Doctor 


in the direction of orchestral and operatic per-| that she is. 


formances as well, whereas too many of your best | 
choral conductors are choral conductors and little | 
else. It seems to me that there can be no question | 
as to the gain in a choir’s musicianship and interpre- 
tation when it is conducted by a fine all-rounder | 
rather than by a fine specialist. I believe this gain | 
is felt largely, too, in the tackling of extremely | 
difficult music. For example, during my wander- | 
ings on the Continent, I had the privilege of being | 
present at a rehearsal of the Prague Société 
des Instituteurs-Chanteurs, a male-voice choir 
that made a great impression at Paris by its 
vivid singing and amazing variety of tone- | 
colour. The personnel of this body is of a| 
special nature, it is true. The members all) 
belong to the teaching profession, and every | 
one is a good musician. But none the less [| 
felt both at Paris and at Prague that much of 
their success was due to the musicianship of their 
conductor. As to the musicianship of the singers, 
let this little bit of evidence be given: at the 
rehearsal which I attended, the choir sang together 
for the first time Reger’s Zo the Sea. The copies 
had been distributed at the previous rehearsal, and 
the members had been expected to prepare it 
individually. They sailed through it together for 
the first time in a way that suggested a performance 
rather than a try-over! Now, this same piece 
proved too hard a nut for some of the best choirs 
at the Blackpool Festival that year, and I 
remember the smallness of the entry for this 
particular class was ascribed to the formidable 
nature of Reger’s music. Yet on the score of 
mere beauty of tone the Prague singers could not 
approach the choirs 1 heard at Blackpool. I am 
sure the lack in England is reading ability and all- 
round musicianship. You have many men who 
are choir trainers by the grace of God, so to speak 
—men with an instinct for tonal beauty and a 
genius for leadership. But these qualities can 
never make up for deficiencies in the matter of 
wide musical training and experience. Tell your 
readers that these comments come not from a 
carping critic, but from a warm admirer of English 
choralism.’ 

We asked Dr. Vogt as to his musical experiences 
in England during his present visit. 

“I’ve had very few,’ he replied, ‘owing to my 
stay here being inthe “ off” season. Put I had the 
good fortune to be present at the opening concert 
of the “ Promenade” season.” and I must say that 
I congratulate the old country on the fact that, 
despite tempting offers from our side of the water, 
she still retains the services of Sir Henry Wood. 
I am convinced that in the matter of beautiful 
tone his orchestra can hold its own with the 
intensively-rehearsed and _ generously-subsidized 
orchestras in the States. The fact that Sir Henry 





SIGNIFICANT CHORDS 
By ALEXANDER BRENT SMITH 
Ernest Pontifex, the misfortunate hero of 

‘The Way of all Flesh,’ once remarked that he 
did not care for Beethoven, whereupon he was 
put in his proper place by Miss Skinner, who 
confessed that, for herself, one simple chord of 
Beethoven was happiness. 


Commenting upon this passage, Mr. Ernest 
Newman says: 
‘Miss Skinner was to be envied. The 


rest of us would give something to be able 

to find complete happiness in a simple chord 

of Beethoven—to say nothing of Scriabin or 

Schonberg.’ 

Of course Miss Skinner was absurd and gushingly 
sentimental, yet, in an entirely different sense, 
there are a few chords for which one lives. 
Generally these significant chords depend upon 
their surroundings, but sometimes they stand like 
the Sphinx—isolated, obvious, yet inscrutable. 
The most significant chord that has ever been 
struck has been heard only once, and then by a 
poet whose testimony to its power must 
stand for all time. She says that it sounded like a 
great Amen. I have studied a whole library of 
musical text-books, not excepting Prout’s, and 
have failed to find any single chord which could 
be said to sound like an Amen, be it ever so great 
or ever so small. 

But if this chord be lost there are fortunately 
others still left for us to listen to with wonder. 
There are two in particular which always excite 
me, though I know that they are coming. And 
the inexplicable thing about them is that though 
I know that they are coming, and what they will 
sound like when they do come, yet I am always a 
little surprised when they actually arrive. This 
unexpectedness is very similar to the experience of 
reading lamp-signals by night, when at each re-start 
of the distant lamp the light appears to come from 
a slightly different position, although you know 
that you have kept your gaze rigidly upon the 
same spot during that brief interval of darkness. 

To return to these two chords. The first 
occurs in Wesley’s IVi/derness. It is the chord 





which ushers in ‘the redeemed of the Lord’: 
Ex. r. 
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redeemed to walk in. The other isolated chord 
which of itself can lead us into a new world, occurs 
in the St. Matthew Passion. It is a world very 
different from that which Wesley’s chord reveals. 
It precedes the words, “ And they were exceeding 
sorrowful’ : 
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Immediately before it is a slowly-resolving cadence 
in C minor. Then this shudderingly cold chord of 
B flat minor, unaided by the help of the natural 
horror of cor Anglais or bass-clarinet, takes us at 
one step into a musical antarctic emotion. These 
powerful isolated chords are very few, and do 
depend of course upon the context ; but I firmly 
believe that if the first-mentioned -chord were 
played in a room full of musical folk, ninety-nine 
per cent. would know whence it came. 

There are many chords, simple in themselves, 
which mar or make the phrases in which they 
occur. Perhaps the ugliest chord ever penned is 
the chord which disfigures the word ‘Saints’ in 


the hymn, Zhere ts a land of pure delight, where | 


c2 


Saints immortal reign (No. 536, A. & M.). This 
hymn labours under many disadvantages. In the 
first place it is called ‘ Beulah,’ in the second the 
words are not exactly crystalline in their clarity, as 
the lines 

O, could we make our doubts remove, 

Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
so eloquently testify. And then, to crown all, this 
rakish chord is wedded to the word ‘Saints ’— 
ch, Dr. Garrett and Isaac Watts, D.D. ! 


\\ 
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There is another in Verdi’s Ove//o; it is easily 
found at the very end of the opera at the word 
bacio: 











These two chords, by their position in the phrase, 
plumb the opposite extremes of human emotion, 
the one being the conquest of self, the other the 
climax of passion. And just as it seems impossible 
to make the first-mentioned chord too passionless,. 





| SO it seems impossible to make the second too 
| sweet and luxurious. 

It was thus, then, that Wagner and Verdi used 
harmony—to reinforce by intellect what was there 
by inspiration. In doing so they proved that 
harmony so used never grows stale, because it is 
the complement of a deeply-felt emotion; and 
from this we may draw the conclusion that harmony 
| which is born of a desire to astonish quickly fai!s 
|in its purpose, and soon falls away into the 


| featureless desert of the commonplace. 


| 











MEDTNER 
By ALFRED J. SWAN 

It is by a roundabout process that Russia is 
coming to her classical tradition in music. She 
passed through the revolutionary period some fifty 
years ago, when her music was almost in its ’teens, 
|}and when Borodin and Moussorgsky, under the 
influence of Balakirev, went their rampant way 
|independently, and jn open disregard of estab- 
|lished laws. As a set-back to the revolutionary 
spirit came Rimsky-Korsakov and Tchaikovsky, the 
jone a nationalist, the other a pure-blooded romantic. 
And only the next generation has lavishly provided the 
classical tradition that was lacking. Is it not a won- 
| derful phenomenon that the Russian-Netherlander, 
Tanéiév, should be a contemporary of ours? (He 
died in 1915.) Glazounov, the last of the nationalists, 
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who has all the massiveness and coherence of a 
classic, is alive even at this day. Scriabin himself, 
by nature so fitted to become an impressionist, has 
all through his stupendous harmonic evolution strictly 
adhered to the classical form. The impressionist 
movement of Western Europe coincided with the 
rise of classicism in Russia, and has therefore had 
little or no effect on the Russian school. Neo- 
classicism, on the contrary, found a rich and fruitful 
soil. This movement—which, though classic in form 
and character, is tinctured with all the richness and 
exuberance of modern harmony—has deeply affected 
the progress of Russian music, drawing in its trail a 
number of greater and lesser talents. One of the 
most impressive of these is Nicolai Medtner. 

Few biographical facts are generally known about 
him. Born in 1879 of a family long settled at 
Mescow, he studied the pianoforte at the Moscow 
Conservatoire under Safonov, and obtained the gold 
medal. He then toured for some years, giving 
concerts in Russia and Germany; but composition 
so much attracted him that he relinquished his career 
as a pianist, appearing henceforth chiefly as an inter- 
preter of his own music. Since about 1910 he has 
been professor of the pianeforte at his Alma Mater. 

There are certain outstanding qualities in Medtner 
that combine to make him one of the most 
striking figures in modern music. His style is firm, 
rigid, somewhat uncouth ; his thought concentrated 
(note his favourite epithet comcentrando), severe, 
ascetic, graphical, rather than steeped in colour, yet 
of haunting beauty and transparent purity; his 
rhythm invariably striking and characteristic. He 
will not swerve an inch from his chosen path ; he is 
possessed of the ardour of a musical fanatic who sees 
his goal and strives fos it regardless of all side-issues. 
The influences that have been at play in the formation 
of this fine artist can be traced easily. Schumannis 
undoubtedly Medtner’s spiritual ancestor, though his 
severity and austereness hail from Brahms. Yet 
Medtner’s own personality is so powerful that we see 
few actual points of likeness. 

Medtner is not an orchestrator, and the larger 
concerted forms of composition are not his field. His 
work is for the pianoforte, pianoforte and violin, and 
for the voice. In his style there has so far been a slow 
and steady progress towards a consummate individ- 
uality, still greater refinement, penetration, and depth 
in every advancing opus, although we have the typical 
Medtner so far back as the songs of Op. 3 and Op. 6. 
With Op. 8 begins the series of Fairy Tales— 
a favourite term with Medtner. What a world of 
passion, epic force, fantastic beauty, and ardour do 
these fairy-tales reveal! What endless rhythmical 
and contrapuntal combinations! Thus the restless 
Op. 8, No. 2, with its rhythmically independent right 
and left hands : 


Op. 8, No. 2. 
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the fiercely syncopated Op. 9, No. 1, or the doggedly 
determined Op. 14, No. 


Ex. 2. Allegro marciale. 
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Op. 14, No. 2. 




















nd i i 
In Op. 11 Medtner has combined three one- 
movement Sonatas, of which the joyous C major is 
already full of original accented figures, so typical of 
the later Medtner : Op. 11, No. 3. 
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With Qp. 12 starts the series of Medtner’s mature 
songs—songs that have no parallel in modern music 
for sheer depth and beauty, directness of appeal, and 
yet a uniform high level of taste and feeling. Pianist 
and singer are here of like importance, and the 
songs are as miniature duos with the melody 
interwoven in the two instruments, human and 
tempered. Op. 12 comprises three songs from Heine, 
the third being the deeply pathetic Aergstimme. 
The next opus (13) consists of two songs from the 
Russian poets, Pushkin and Byély. The latter is the 
Epitaph, noble, powerful, full of subdued passion, 
bursting out at the end with a piercing cry of pain. 
Op. 15 is twelve songs from Goethe, every one a 
masterpiece, full of novei rhythmical effects and 
great melodic originality. It contains the two songs, 
Meeresstille and Glickliche Fahrt, so frequently 
set by famous masters, yet equally if not more 
beautiful in Medtner’s treatment. Op. 18 is again 
a series of Goethe songs, and Op. 19 is a set 
from Nietzsche. These songs mark fresh develop- 
ments in Medtner’s style of writing. He is becoming 
more lucid, transparent, and harmonious. Thus the 
| perfectly simple and touching melodies of J/ignon 
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The mood of despair is, however, not wanting, as in 
Verzweiflung or Das Vetlchen, and it is not till 
the next series of songs, Op. 24, that Medtner has 
found his new self. He has now definitely turned to 
the Russian poets, and sets to music eight exquisite 
lyrics of Tutchev and Foeth. In these we hear for 
the first time distant echoes of Russian folk-song : 


Op. 24, No. 2. 




















Their garb is simple, yet of a depth and richness 
that are almost incredible in combination with such 
simplicity. Not less remarkable are the Pushkin 
songs, Op. 29. How beautifully and fittingly is the 
atmosphere of those ‘ Verses written at night during 
insomnia’ reproduced in Medtner’s music ! 

Medtner has already bestowed on us over sixty 
songs. Whether he writes more or not, his claim 
to be counted as one of the great song-writers is 
undeniable. He is the last of a great line— 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Reger. Hehas frequently 
been called the Russian Brahms, and in regard to his 
work as a song writer the comparison is just. In 
many respects the two are wide apart, but there is 
about their songs the same distinction and rare nobility. 

The meagre violin literature has been enriched by 
Medtner’s Nocturnes (Op. 16) and Sonata (Op. 21). 
What a wealth of pure and sublime inspiration is 
poured forth in these works! The sweetly flowing 
first movement of the Sonata—a Canzona—the wild, 
exotic danza with its endless rhythmical ingenuity, 
and the broad epic dithyramb—again distinctly 
reminiscent of a folk-ballad sung by a blind minstrel 
—these three parts make the Violin Sonata a work of 
supreme value. Equally fine are the three Nocturnes, 
especially the grand No. 3. 


Medtner himself is a unique pianist, so it is only 


| natural that the bulk of his compositions should be 


for the pianoforte. After the earlier Fatry-fa/es 


|mentioned above, come those of Op. 20 and the 


Novelles, Op. 17 There is all of Schumann’s 
intense passion in the former, a series of superb 
climaxes and a fierce, almost unearthly, power; 
while the latter (especially No. 2) are remarkable 
chiefly for their rhythm. Then comes the Sonata, 
Op. 22, in G minor—a strange coincidence with 
Schumann, and by no means only outwardly. It is 
in one rapid movement, with a slower zafermeszo. 
The lyrical fragments, Op. 23, are stern and grave, 
singularly colourless pieces, like etchings. The 
Sonatas of Op. 25 are rather too drawn out, and fail 
to speak a new word. The /airy-tales, Op. 26, are, 
however, worthy preludes to the magnificent Sonata- 
Ballade, Op. 27, with its radiant first theme, one of 


Medtner’s rare smiles : 
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Later pianoforte works of Medtner—another Sonata 
in A minor, Op. 30, and eight Fairy-tales, Opp. 34 and 
35, were first heard at the time when the rapid progress 
of momentous events in Russia obscured the musical 
horizon. But as if to emphasise his aloofness from 
anything but his chosen path, Medtner intensified a 
hundredfold his concentrated interest in his own 
inward development. His creative powers have 
taken complete possession of his soul. The more 
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difficult life’s outward conditions became, the} Conservatism’s rout, during the prohibition period 
nearer famine and privation approached, the| (1770-1811), meant a chance for a wholly new music 


firmer was Medtner’s resolution to proceed as if 
nothing had happened in his Fatherland. Innumerable 
difficulties lay in his way. He was isolated from the 
progress of music and art in the world ; the very 
necessity for writing beautiful music seemed doubtful. 
In the midst of all this gloom he fell dangerously ill 
on the eve of the first performance of his new 
Pianoforte Concerto. For months he _ lingered 
between life and death—his one thought being the 
delivery of his last message to the public. 
not die. 
excitement he appeared in the concert-hall, an extra 
concert having been announced especially for him. 
And he played what is considered his sublimest 
work. The impression on those present was 
profound. 


Since this article was written, Medtner has left 

Moscow. He is now living and working at Berlin. 
MUSIC AT THE 
PASSION 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PLAY 


The Passion Play of the villagers of Oberammergau 
in South Bavaria this summer again, after a lapse 
of twelve years, drew numbers of the devout of 
many nationalities to that agreeable spot on the 
fringe of the Alps. Such musical persons as may 
make this journey appear often to be unprepared for 
the large part that music takes in the Passion Play ; 
and their surprise at this large part (for the music 
usually gets but the barest mention in travellers’ 
eloquent tales of the spectacle) is only surpassed by 
their surprise at the sort of music it is. 

The medizeval institution of the Passion Play owes 
its survival at Oberammergau first to the villagers’ 
tenacious conservatism, and _ secondly to their 
judicious tempering of conservatism. In the course 
of centuries they have just so far modified their 
cherished institution as to enable it to live on 
successfully in a changed world. Thus, whereas in 
olden days the hardy peasant spectators witnessed 
the Play in the open churchyard, when Messrs. 


But he did | 
Weak and tottering, in a state of feverish | 


| of actual drama are comparatively brief. 


at the resumption. What the old music was no one 
to-day appears to conceive at all clearly. The 
Ammergau choirmaster and organist, amiable Herr 
| Rochus Dedler (1779-1822), composed the new music, 
and this is, with trifling modifications, what we hear 
to-day. Whatever the praise that cannot be allowed 
| to Dedler, at least he belonged to the place, and that, 
|in the eyes of Ammergau, is three-fourths of virtue. 
He is not a Bach, not a Wagner, but that the Passion 
music should be by an Ammergauer is the main 
thing. Curious is this truculent exclusiveness, which 
| does even in the 2oth century allow the Passion Play 
|to be a thing of that particular mountain valley and 
of nowhere else. Nothing at Ammergau was quite 
| so touching as the scene of the village fathers fiercely 
| rejecting the blandishments of a firm of American 
‘movies.’ You may be unable to admire without 
|reserve the Play itself, and still be won over to 
respect thoroughly the pretty little spirited local 
patriotism which preserves it all, in a vulgar age, 
from being a mere calculated lure for trippers. This 
is the excuse for the music. If the Passion Play were 
‘run’ as an attractive international festival a dozen 
| better substitutes could be found for Dedler’s early 
19th century music. But no doubt Ammergau will 
cling through thick and thin to this music, which 
after all harmonizes with a good deal of the other 
artistic elements of the representation—so German, so 
early 19th century. 

At the Passion Play we see enacted the Entry into 
Jerusalem, Gethsemane, the Betrayal, the Trial, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascension. The 
sublime story is, in contrast with the conciseness of 
the evangelists, here spread over eight hours of 
performance. The large stage beguiles the eye with 
its background of Bavarian hills, pine strewn, and 
shifting in colour as the hours pass. The moments 
The music 
holds the field for long stretches. As a prelude to 
each dramatic scene a chorus (men and women) of 
forty ceremoniously steps from the wings and ranges 
itself in a single rank facing the audience. 
Its duty is to instruct us, by speech and song, in 


Thomas Cook & Sons started introducing myriads | the episode we are about to see, and in particular to 
of pilgrims of the comfortable classes from England | draw Old Testament analogies. These analogies are 
and New England a weatherproof auditorium was | further brought home by tableaux wvants, very 
called for, and conservatism yielded to the point of |¢laborate and the source of local pride, which are 


allowing the construction of a roofed theatre wherein | displayed on the inset stage, the musical commentary 
The music is for chorus and 


four thousand spectators can sit dry, though it rain | proceeding the while. 


all day on the players (the stage is open to the sky). 
But well before the advent of Messrs. Cook 
the conservative Ammergauers had had _ unwil- 
lingly to relinquish primitive elements of the Play. 
The pilgrim in 1922 may not count on a single 
shred of surviving medizevalism ; the uncouth, simple- 
hearted grotesqueness of the sacred plays of the 
Middle Ages, as we to-day fondly imagine them, has 
been swept away. Quaint medizvalism lingered late 
in the mountain Passion Plays until, sometime 
towards the end of the 18th century, the quaintness 
was altogether out of tune with the Church authorities, 
and at one stroke all the Passion Plays were 
abolished. Tenacious Ammergau retained its Play 
only at the cost of radical reform. The text had to 
become unexceptionably evangelical; hence, after 
the restoration, the text of Weiss (1811). The 
present text (Daisenberger’s) dates from 1860; but 
neither 1811 nor 1860 unfortunately represents at all 
a ‘ good’ period in religious art. 








soli (S.A.T.B.). 
sort of xopaydc, 


The principal soloist is the bass, a 
There is an orchestra of about fifty. 


This orchestra gives the unprepared listener his 
biggest and only musical surprise of the day, with its 
Overture opening : 














From this premise the rest follows naturally—a 
complete collection of all the littke commonplaces of 
late 18th century musical idiom! MHaydn, Gluck, 
and Mozart were no doubt the composers most 
respected by the Ammergau organist of a hundred 
and ten years ago, and he humbly raised his mole- 
hill on the pattern of those mountains. His 
humility is almost disarming, and we do not forget 
that he was writing for unskilled executants and for 
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performance in the open air. In the ordinary way 
it is absurd to ask for any richness of content in| 
open-air music, and if the performance were of, say, 
some classical subject, not intimately touching, we 
might feel plenty of toleration for pastoral music so 
mildly rococo and not offensive. But this Tragedy 
is not an Orpheus, an Jphigenia. It is not to be 
regarded with the detachment that might allow us to 
find in Dedler’s poverty-stricken art a little historical 
interest, and the gap between the powerfully stirring 
effect of the stage-spectacle and this humble but 
persistently long-winded music is a drain on 
sympathy and patience. Above all the onlooker who 
is at all musical cannot get Bach out of his head, 
and indeed to the point of feeling that the best 
things in the Passion Play—the large sincerity, | 
serenity, and pathos of the stage action—have been 
a million times more satisfyingly expressed by Bach 
in terms of music. Once come to know the 
St. Matthew Passion and Oberammergau is no place 
for you. This poor Dedler dared to attempt much 
what Bach did in interpolating meditative arias at 
crucial points of the sublime drama. How exquisitely 
the tension of pain is thus relieved in Bach’s Passion 
Play no reader here needs telling. At Ammergau | 
the musical platitude of these meditations (comparable 
to a very old-fashioned type of Three Choirs’ 
Festival oratorio on some Old Testament subject 
sets one saying, ‘No more Ammergau for me—the 
Lent Passion Play at St. Paul’s or St. Anne’s, Soho, 
is good enough!’ The close of it all is the most} 
disconcerting. [he infinite tenderness, the sweet, 
grave reiaxation of Bach’s chorus ‘In tears of grief, 
dear Lord, we leave Thee,’ must surely for all of us 
be the one conceivable right closing mood. 
Oberammergau ends on a chirpy little Hallelujah 
Chorus of the flattest inadequacy. 

There was a competent orchestra this year at 
Oberammergau. The choir sustained all day an 
unflagging dignity. The tenor soloists were rather 
trying. There was an extremely fine young bass, 
Guido Diemer, on whom fell much of the work. C. 





NURSERIES OF ENGLISH SONG—II. 


By FRANK KIDSON 


THE 


By 1745 the fame of the London pleasure-gardens 
Vauxhall, Marylebone, and Ranelagh—as musical 
centres, apart from their places in the fashionable 
world, had been firmly established. Vocal music 
became an item in the instrumental programmes, 
and, as stated in my previous article,* the best and 
most popular talent was engaged. This particular 
talent was quite ready to accept Vauxhall engage- 
ments, for there very little opening for it 
elsewhere. Concerts, apart from the gardens, were 
not everyday functions as at present, and the 
theatre gave rather limited scope for professional 
guinea-earning. 

In this matter we of to-day have to thank 
those bewigged proprietors of the garden leases for 
the encouragement they gave to English music. If 
we eliminate from the published music of the time 
all that had its first hearing at the public gardens, 
there would be very little left to show what English 
music was like in the 18th century. 

Vauxhall and Marylebone had erected covered 
orchestras, supported by pillars at about 1o-ft. from 
the ground, and singers and instrumentalists in all | 


was 


* See June number, page 394. 


|regard to sustained tone. 
|day at Vauxhall was not an unknown misery—the 


|item was T. A. 
| sung as a dialogue by Mrs. Arne and Thomas Lowe. 


| buckle too. 


the finery of the period—lace ruffles, powdered wigs, 
silk or velvet coats, satin waistcoats and breeches for 
the male artists, and even gayer attire for the 
women—did their level best to amuse the crowd 
that clustered around. 

The vocalists could have had no easy task to 
make their voices heard amid the hubbub of the 
gardens ; the rustle of the trees, the calls for waiters, 
the gay laughter ai the tea-tables, or the hilarity that 
conceivably accompanied the rack punch for which 
Vauxhall was famous—all must have _ militated 
against the ‘light and shade’ that is so effective 
in an ordinary concert-room, and killed anything 
like delicate singing. At the three principal gardens 
organs had been erected, and the tinkle of the 
harpsichord could be heard in the numerous pieces 
and ‘lessons’ for that instrument that every com- 


poser felt called upon to produce. How ‘thin’ 
these sound to-day! But we must realise the 
limitations of the spinet and harpsichord in 


On wet days—and a wet 


music was performed in an elaborate ‘rotunda,’ as 
at Ranelagh; but this was a poor substitute for the 
open-air concert on a fine evening. 

In the early days of Vauxhall singing, a popular 
Arne’s pastoral, Co/in and Phade, 


This can be seen in Arne’s Lyric Harmony, Book 1. 
In the ‘fifties Miss Stevenson, Miss Burchell, and 
Lowe were the fixed singers. They not only sang 
the modest ditty telling of the loves and jealousies 
of impossible pastoral people, but tackled elaborate 
cantatas, accompanied by heavy instrumentation. 
The musical director and composer for Vauxhall 
during this period was Dr. John Worgan, and many 
of his Vauxhall compositions as performed by the 
singers named can be seen in his Agreeadble Musical 


| Choice and like collections. 


Thomas Lowe deserted Vauxhall in 1763 to take 
the lease of Marylebone Gardens, which in a few 
years brought him to bankruptcy. He then sang at 
Finch’s Grotto Gardens. 

Miss Stevenson and Miss Burchell were the chief 
exponents of the particular type of lyric that was so 
characteristic of Vauxhall and Marylebone. It sang 
of the simple love-making of artless and yet artificial 
maidens and equally artless and artificial swains who 
were shepherds by occupation. These were eminently 
‘swains,’ because ‘swain’ rhymes so neatly with 


‘plain,’ and everything occurred on ‘plains.’ The 
following example shows the type : 
No nymph that trips the verdant plains 
With Sally can compare : 
She wins the hearts of all the swains 
And rivals all the fair. 
Another popular type was the ‘Scotch’ song. This 


was written by versifiers without the slightest know- 
ledge of the Scots vernacular, and perfectly ignorant 
of the meaning of any but the most obvious of Scotch 
words. The composers played up by introducing into 
every bar a galvanic snap which was then considered 
the essence of Scots music. Theone Vauxhall Scotch 
song which has survived to our own day is James 
Hook’s Within a mile of Edinburgh town. This 
was founded on an earlier pseudo-Scotch song 
written by Thomas D’Urfey. Hook’s song was sung 
at Vauxhall in the season of 1780 by Mrs. Wrighten, 
its printed title when published being / wonnot 
In this occurs the line ‘Sweet /av’rocks 
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bloomed.’ Whoever penned the line was evidently 
under the impression that ‘lav’rocks’ were some kind 
of flower, and ignorant that they were really 
skylarks! In after years the word was altered to 
*laylocks,’ the early and correct form of ‘lilacs.’ 
Then there were numberless lyrics singing the 
praises of particular beauties, with the name of the 
lady in the last line of each verse, thus : 
While beaux to please the ladies write, 
And bards to get a dinner by’t, 
Their well-feigned passion tell, 
Let me in humble verse proclaim 
My love for her who bears the name 
Of charming Kitty Fell. 


Other ladies celebrated in this kind of song are 
‘Nanny of the Hill,’ ‘ Nan of the Vale,’ ‘ Charming 
Bessy,’ among many maidens equally inspiring to 
the Vauxhall poet. The authors of these effusions 
were writers who had got the trick of easy verse in 
conventional manner. Some were amateurs who 
doubtless were gratified if their verses got a hearing 
at the gardens, but it was necessary that a tame 
poet should be kept to supply goods to order. 
Samuel Boyce was an early representative, and 
John Cunningham wrote Vauxhall lyrics about 1760. 
The chief song of Cunningham’s that survived a 
merely ephemeral existence was J/ay Eve, or 
Kate of Aberdeen. This was set to music by 
Jonathan Battishill, and sung in 1761. It after- 
wards appeared in most collections of Scotch 
songs. Another occasional writer for Vauxhall 
was Robert Anderson, the Cumbrian poet. In| 
the ’nineties of the 18th century, ‘Mr. Upton’| 
was the chief versifier, with, for coadjutors, a 
Mr. Richardson and a Dr. Houlton. 

To revert to John Cunningham. At one 
time an actor and a playwright, he was poor 
enough to justify his existence as a poet even if his 
verses did not. He passed his last years—he died in 
1773—-at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was seen 
by Thomas Bewick, the wood-engraver, who made a 
sketch of him unknown to the subject. The bundle 
in his hand contained a herring and some broken 
food. R. H. Cromek obtained this sketch from 
Bewick, and it is here reproduced. 

Regarding the permanent directors and composers 
for Vauxhall, it is stated that James Worgan held 
that position from 1737 (when music was first intro- 
duced into the Gardens’ programme) until 1757, when 
he resigned in favour of his brother, Dr. John Worgan. 
The latter held the position, with a break at about 
1761, until 1774. James Hook composed songs for 
Vauxhall as early as 1769. He succeeded Worgan 
as permanent composer and director of the Gardens’ 
music, and held the post until 1820. At a later date 
Sir Henry R. Bishop was composer and director 
to the Gardens. Sims Reeves’s popular .J/y Pretty 
Jane, the composition of Bishop, was first sung at 
the Gardens by Robinson. To trace all the musical 
events of Vauxhall down to the time when Kitty 
Stephens and Madame Vestris sang is a task beyond 
the limits of this paper. I can only say that as 
a nursery of popular English song it maintained its 
position until almost its closing time in 1859. 

We have nothing to do with the Vauxhall accessories 
of firework displays, balloon ascents, acrobatic feats, 
and the like ; my task is to show that Vauxhall and its 
fellow gardens did more for English music than is 
generally recognised. 

Turning to Marylebone Gardens, I find equal 
evidence of musical progress, with William Defesch 











as first violin and general director of the musical 
performances. Defesch wrote some rather pretty 
vocal compositions in the style of the day. These 
were sung at the Gardens. 

As I have said, Thomas Lowe assumed 
management in 1763. After he had failed, 
Samuel Arnold ventured into the same thorny 
path, and came to grief as Lowe had done. 
F. H. Barthélemon, composer and violinist, had 
much to do with the Gardens in 1770, and about this 
time sundry musical burlettas or small operas were 
performed. But fireworks—as in the case of 
Vauxhall—came, and musical art had to take a 
second place. Concerts ceased in 1775. 


the 
Dr. 








JOHN CUNNINGHAM 


(Author of many Vauxhall Songs) 


Marylebone in its best days made no stint in the 
provision of the best talent. Singers and per- 
formers of the first rank came, and alternated 
between Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Marylebone, 
appearing also at the theatres. 

Hook was not absolutely tied to Vauxhall. In 
the season of 1772 he had a Scotch song sung by 
Mrs. Cartwright at Marylebone. As it is an excel- 
lent example of the ultra-Scotch snap which the 
English musician of that period considered essential 
to impart a Scots character, I reproduce it. The 
words are from Allan Ramsay’s 7ea-7Tadle 
Miscellany, vol. ii., circa 1726, and are by William 
Crawfurd. It will be noticed that Hook uses some 


of the same phrases that he afterwards employed in 


Within a mile of Edinburgh Town: 


Sunc By Ms. CaxtwriGut at Marysone GARDENS 


Music sy James Hook, 1772. 
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The composers for the gardens had the privilege | 
of issuing their songs in book or sheet form, and the | 
London music publishers made up books of Vauxhall | 
and Marylebone songs by different composers. There 
was a series of songs composed by Dr. John Worgan | 
published in the ’fifties of the 18th century. 

The Thompson firm published yearly collections 
by James Hook in the ’seventies and ’eighties of | 
the 18th century, and Bland & Weller issued Hook’s | 
Vauxhall songs—with a view of the Gardens—in the 
‘nineties. Dale did the same in the new century. 
These thin folio booklets of ten or a dozen songs are | 
interesting as showing the taste of the town in vocal | 
music, 

As time passed, and fashions changed, the public 
gardens devoted themselves to more popular enter- 
tainments than were afforded by concerts of music. 
The excitement of balloon ascents, of seeing a 
lady dancing on a tight-rope amid blazing fireworks, 
public dancing, and a thousand-and-one similar 
features displaced the old order and pushed aside 
the simple ballads that Vauxhall and Marylebone 
had provided for the amusement of an earlier 
generation. 

Then concerts under cover became frequent in 
more accessible parts of the town, and so the gardens 
lost their musical prestige. 

But to revert to my thesis, the London pleasure- 
gardens were undoubtedly the nurseries of English 
music, especially of the vocal kind, and much as 
we moderns may despise the simple art that they 
put forth, we have really to be thankful that they 
existed to foster a national music culture. 





LOHENGRIN 
(Continued from August Number, page 547.) 


In the July number of the /usical Times an article 
by the late Ulric Daubeny, entitled ‘ Instrumentation : 
Some Strange Survivals,’ drew attention, not for the 
first time, to the singular manner in which Wagner 
has written his horn parts in Lohengrin. In the 
Introduction to Act 3, as there stated, Wagner 
repeatedly alters the key of his horns, sometimes 
without allowing any rest whatever in the music 
during which the change of a crook could be effected. 
And the article went on to observe that the composer’s 
‘written notation, of course, conforms to the so-called 
classic method,’ which was hardly happily expressed, 
seeing that, when critically examined, it is found to 
be almost without a true parallel in any other 
composition whatever. 

It is remarkable that any mystery should attach to 
the methods and intentions of a composer who died 
less than forty years ago, especially as Hans Richter, 
himself a horn-player, could probably have thrown 
light on them. Yet in 1897 Prout, citing a passage 
from Lohengrin in which the key of the horn is 
changed twice from C to D and back again on 
consecutive notes (Zhe Orchestra, Ex. 156), observed : 

We utterly fail to conceive why Wagner has adopted 
this impracticable notation, which is likely to confuse 
the player, and most certainly does not help the score- 
reader. 

Now the commanding personality of Wagner in the 
domain of orchestration renders any departure of his 
from accepted practice worthy of study, and we shall 
therefore attempt to throw light on a problem which, 


|so far as known, has never yet received adequate 


explanation. 

Before considering the score of Lohengrin, it will 
be advisable to glance at Wagner’s treatment of the 
horns in his earlier works. The introducer into 
the operatic orchestra of the valve-horn and inspirer 
of Wagner was Halévy, who wrote for two valve- 
horns and two natural horns in Za /Juive, produced 
in 1835. Wagner in his earliest operas (Die Feen 
being disregarded) employs the same combination ; 
in the Overture to Rienzi—the rest of the score being 
unexamined by us—he uses valve-horns in G ; in the 
Flying Dutchman in F,G,and A ; and in Tannhauser 
in E and F—all practicable keys—and he requires no 
changes of crook that cannot be effected during 
silent bars. The changes were, however, intended to 
be made, for the procrustean practice, which has 
bewitched composers and players alike, of fitting 
everything to the F crook is of more modern origin. 
The parts themselves exhibit no special technical 
difficulties or eccentricities of notation, and prove 
that Wagner had from the start mastered the 
principles of writing for the valve-horn, which 
evidently he abandoned in Lohengrin of set purpose. 

Tannhduser was written at Dresden in 1843-44, 
and finally revised in 1846 ; its successor, Lohengrin, 
was written there in 1846-48. The first question to 
arise on the latter is as to the nature of the horns 
employed, for here the terminology of the score does 
not help us, as it indicates only Hdrner, without 
stating Ventil- or Waldhirner. A perusal of the 
Prelude will, however, satisfy the reader that all four 
horns in the orchestra are valve-instruments. At the 
same time, we are inclined to think—it is impossible 
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to be positive—that the 3rd and 4th horn parts in| sixth changes. The other example (No. 4) includes 
Act I were written for the natural horn, on account| the seventh and eighth changes for the 3rd and 4th 
both of their general character and the use of crooks | horns : 

such as C and B flat bass, which find no proper place | gx. 3. 
in the valve-horn’s equipment.* If this be so, the}_, 1 
change to valve-horns synchronises with the change | 
in notation, which did not make its appearance until | J 
Act 2, and affords ground for the belief that after | 
Act 1 had been composed Wagner’s ideas on the} 











subject of the horns underwent modification. 

The method of writing with which we are concerned 
makes no appearance in the Prelude, where no| 
change of key was required. Theearliest example of | 


it is in Act 2, Scene 1, on p. 244 of the full score,t | | 


where the brief interval of seven crotchets precedes a 
change of key from E to F. This is followed on 
p. 251 by the reverse change without any break, and 
associated with an enharmonic modulation : 


= ===: 14 burs 
omitted. 


wa InE. 


es —- 














During the fourteen bars not quoted the horns are 
silent for the first four bars, and then resume in E, 
the quotation being continued with the fifteenth bar. 

After Scene 1 the Act teems with changes of 
this class, ‘including the example given by Prout. 
We add another taken from pp. 383-4 of the score: 


Ex. 2. In Es. InD. InEs, InD. InEs. 
“ 
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InEs. InD. In C. 
(eS 


It is unnecessary to quote further examples from 
this Act, in which practically all these abrupt changes 
of key are associated with harmonic progressions, 
and holding-notes or short detached chords, rather 
than melodic phrases or figures. 

In the Introduction to Act 3, on the contrary, 
definite melodic figures are associated with the 
changes of key. These changes occur nine times 
(not ten, as stated by Daubeny), the sequence being 
as follows, and the length of the rest, if any, 
preceding each change being given: G; E; (three 
crotchets) G ; E; (two crotchets) D ; (one crotchet) 
G; (three crotchets) E; (three crotchets) A flat ; 
E; (one crotchet) D. No change of crook can 
possibly be made during any of these intervals, and 
such longer rests as eccur in the parts do not precede 
changes. We give for reference two extracts. The 
first is the whole of the great unison passage, which 
is repeated, ending the first time with the bars 
marked (a), and the second time with the bars 
marked (4), which lead into a repetition of the opening 
phrase of the movement, and involve the fifth and 








* There is acthing to prevent a valve-horn from being used with a 
C or B flat bass crook, but in that case the mechanism must be disre- 
garded and the instrument must function as a natural horn. 

+ The references are to the pagination of the miniature full score, 
which is more generally accessible than the original lithographed 
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| Similar changes of key to those found in Act 2 
| also occur in the body of Act 3, but are less frequent. 
Examples will be found on pp. 688-9 and 803 of the 
score, and there are a few subsequent ones. In the 
Bridal March the third and fourth horns on the stage 
play in B flat (bass), a typical key of the natural 
horn ; but their parts are adorned here and there 
with valve passages, possibly an addition to the first 
draft after the use of valve-horns had been decided 
upon. 

The problem that Wagner’s notation presents has 
now been sufficiently demonstrated, and we may 
proceed to consider such external evidence as may 


| throw light upon it. 


It is an obvious—but often unheeded—truth that 
the instrumentation of bygone composers must be 
judged in the perspective gained from a knowledge 
not merely of contemporary instruments, but (what 
is harder) of the technique, style, and aims of 
contemporary players. 

To regard it solely from the viewpoint of modern 
taste and technique is to risk arriving at false 
conclusions. A closer regard for the historical 
method would have led to the omission from the 
article that prompted the present paper of the 
comment that 

. » « in the score of Zannhduser there appear side 
by side the ventil (valved) and waldhorn (natural horn), 
frankly a sop arranged to stifle critics belonging to the 
older school. 


A practice that Halévy and Wagner were the first 
to introduce cannot have been designed to stifle 
critics—not that Wagner was ever much of a sop- 
thrower—if only because, on the introduction of an 
innovation, two opposing schools of critics cannot 
yet have come into existence. And—paradoxical as 
it may seem—Wagner, the innovator, must to-day 





torm. The horn parts, as far as collated, agree in both. 


be ranged in principle, if not in practice, among the 
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sympathisers with the older school, as his prefatory | 
note to 7ristan and /solde, which will be set out in 
due course, sufficiently testifies. 

When Bliihmel* and Stélzel brought out their} 
system of pistons in 1816, they had at first no idea | 
of endowing instruments with the power of playing | 
rapid diatonic and chromatic passages in any key. | 
Their more modest aim was to provide a means of 
instantly altering the pitch, as a substitute for the| 
system of detachable crooks; and only after the 
pistons had come into practical use were the increased 
possibilities which they opened up realised. 

The earliest piston instruments were defective in 
various ways, and, owing to abrupt turns in the} 
wind-way, by no means equal in tone-quality to the 
natural instruments. These defects were gradually 
remedied by numerous inventions, and a perfectly 
satisfactory wind-way was given in 1828 by 
Bliihmel’s invention of the rotary cylinder action, 
which has since remained the favourite mechanism 
in use in German-speaking countries. 


(To be continued.) 


Occasional Wotes 


At the centenary banquet of the Royal Academy | 
of Music occurred two striking illustrations of the 
tendency of the exponents of the other arts to talk | 
somewhat condescendingly of music. Although the| 
remarks of Sir Owen Seaman, speaking with all the 
authority which Pusch confers, were in perfect taste | 


| music.’ 


| correspondent 


-| he 


From time to time we receive reminders that there 
are still a good many musicians who regard the 
classical composers as having been infallible. A letter 
has reached us from a Welsh reader complaining that 
in the article on the London String Quartet in our 
August issue ‘ Mr. Waldo Warner permits himself to 
remark that Beethoven sometimes wrote poorish 
We are sure that Mr. Warner does not 
pride himself on having made a discovery. He was 
merely giving the mildest expression to a view that 
has been held by every musician capable of judging 
—including Beethoven himself, of course. Our 
goes on, painedly: ‘Perhaps Mr. 
Warner will kindly inform us on what grounds he 
introduced such a remark. I have not as yet come 
in contact with any of this so-called “ poorish 
music.”’ If this is so, the writer can have buta 
very slight acquaintance with Beethoven’s works. 
We advise him to refer to the A/usical Times of 
February, March, April, May, and June, 1919, where 
he will find the subject pretty thoroughly discussed 
in articles and correspondence. In the June number 
will be able to ‘come in contact’ with some 
examples of music so feeble as to deserve a much 
stronger adjective than ‘poorish.’ When he realises 
that these examples are taken from works written in 
Beethoven’s prime he will perhaps do a bit of 
thinking. And if he will turn upalso the J/usica/ 
Zimes for March, 1920, he will find under the title, 
‘ Beethoven, after a Hundred Years,’ a very temperate 
discussion of the present standing of the composer’s 
work. These articles are not anti-Beethoven ; they 


when he discussed the relations between song-writer | are merely a plea for the exercise of a sane judgment. 
and composer, and no one could possibly take umbrage | Does our correspondent hold that Shakespeare 
at them, it was impossible not to notice that under- | Never wrote a poorish play or even a poorish passage ? 
lying his genial satire was a firm and reasoned | Yet Shakespeare is generally regarded as a greater 





conviction that the musician ought to be put firmly | 
in his proper place. He made many jests at the| 
expense of composers who distort poems to suit their | 
music, but he omitted to say that many of the best | 
contemporary musicians object to such distortion as | 


| 


strongly as he does, and that British music of to-day | 


offers many examples of admirable adaptation 
of music to the text. He chose as an illustration | 
one of the best-known passages of A/alanta in| 


Calydon, and expressed the hope that no musician | 
had set it to music. The musicians present were too | 
polite to inform him that the lines have been set to} 
music by Granville Bantock with most meticulous | 
respect for Swinburne’s text. 

Another example of the patronising attitude was | 
the speech of Sir Aston Webb, the president of the| 
Royal Academy, who spoke of the quartet concert | 
given in the National Gallery, and imagined, | 
apparently, that he was paying the highest possible | 
tribute to Beethoven when he said that some of his | 
friends told him how greatly the music increased their | 
appreciation of the pictures. It was, at best, a left-| 
handed compliment, although obviously intended to| 
be very flattering to his musical audience. He would | 
probably have been both surprised and indignant if | 
some of the musicians present had told him that they | 
thought that pictures, however beautiful, distract | 


attention from the music. 


Hoboist is the | 
confine his 


* Bluhmel is usually described as an oboe-player. 
German term for a military bandsman, even if he 


attentions to the bass-tuba, and is extended to any wind-bandsman 


whatever. Blihmel was, in fact, a‘ Berghoboist '—that is, a member 
of a mining company's band, and almost certainly a brass-player. 
Why should an oboe-player concern himself with the improvement of 

brass instruments ? : 


nstead of ‘ Capellmeister.’ 


Bierey, also, who published the first account of | School, 
this epoch-making invention, always figures as ‘Captain Bierey ‘| 


genius than Beethoven. Homer was _ probably 
greater than either, yet what does the old tag tell us 
of his inability to be always as wide awake as he 
should have been ? 


Our correspondent is nothing if not thorough in his 
worship. Not only has he ‘ never come in contact 
with any poorish music’ by Beethoven; he goes the 
whole hog and declares that he does not think 
Beethoven ‘ capable of writing anything that can be 
placed in such a category.’ What! Not if he tried 
very hard? The amusing thing is that having thus 
burnt his boats the writer goes on to play for safety 


| by saying ‘ Possibly we may trace some portions that 


may be termed /adiffzrent, but to use Mr. Warner’s 
remark is doing the greatest musical genius the 
world has seen a gross injustice.’ We make the 
writer a present of the margin between ‘ indifferent’ 
and ‘poorish.’ It is too small to argue about. 


We recommend him to carry out the advice with 
which he ends his letter: ‘Let us engage our- 
selves in studying Beethoven’s works and cease 
these injudicious criticisms.’ Let’s, by all means. 
Nothing can be better for Beethoven’s fame than 
a really discriminating study of his music ; nothing 
worse than the blind acceptance of everything he 
wrote. No man so great as he was need ask to be 
saved from judicious critics, but he may well pray 
to be saved from his friends. 


In our issue for January last we commented on a 
remarkable performance of Zhe Messiah at Oundle 
in which every boy took part. We now learn 
that Mr. Clement Spurling, the indefatigable music- 
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master, is preparing for a performance of the 
B minor Mass on similar lines. The choir will 
number about two hundred and forty boys, the 
orchestra will include forty boys, and the rest of the 
school (about two hundred and fifty) will be 
formed into an additional chorus, joining in at 
intervals and bringing out certain themes as canti 
fermi, This extra chorus is largely made up of 
broken voices, but we are assured by musicians who 
have heard this striking experiment that the effect is 
astonishingly good—always provided that the listener 
hears the choir in bulk and at a fair distance: 
voices that individually and at short range have 
a devastating timbre lose their terrors’ in 
the ensemble. We hear that most encouraging 
progress has already been made with the Ayrze and 
Credo, If there is any better way of helping our 
young people to get at the very heart of a master- 
piece than this Oundle method we should like to hear 
of it. 

Music of all sorts plays a prominent part at 
Oundle. At the mid-summer concert the programme 
included treble unison songs by Ley, Balfour 
Gardiner, &c., the first movement of Schumann’s 
Quartet in F, Op. 41, two movements from Bach’s 
Sonata in G for flute, violin, and pianoforte, Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat minor, the Finale from Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, and vocal solos by Martin Shaw, 
Eric Cundell, and Cowen. The orchestra played the 
first movement of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, and 
two movements from Quilter’s Suite, Mhere the 
Rainbow ends, and joined the choir in ‘The Dance’ 
from Elgar’s Bavarian Highlands, The choral items 
were Morley’s Now is the month of maying and 
Vaughan Williams’s Just as the tide was flowing. 
The correspondent whose wail on the subject of 
music in boys’ schools appears on page 650 will read 
the above with watering mouth. 


Honorary degrees of Doctor of Music have been 
conferred by Edinburgh University on Prof. Sanford 
Terry and Mr. Alfred Hollins. Everybody knows 
of Dr. Terry’s scholarly work, especially in 
the Bach field, but few south of the Tweed are 
aware that he has played a big part in the 
competitive festival movement in Scotland. The 
first meeting of the kind held in Scotland was 
the Aberdeen and North of Scotland Festival, which 
owed its inception nine years ago almost entirely to 
the initiative of Dr. Terry. He is still a hard 
worker in its behalf, and takes great interest in the 
festival movement generally. Dr. Hollins’s brilliant 
playing and improvisations have made his name 
familiar wherever organ recitals are popular. He 
and his gifted friend, William Wolstenholme, are the 
pioneers of the group of contemporary blind 
organists whose remarkable gifts are now being 
realised by the public—thanks largely to the work of 
the National Institute for the Blind. 


The Peckham postman who won the £500 prize at 
a recent whist drive intends to spend a part of the 
sum on violin lessons for his son. Rightly, he is 
‘very keen that his instruction should be the best,’ 
so he is ‘going to put him under an Italian master at 
once.’ Naturally ; what do the mere English know 
about fiddling ? 


Odd, how hard the fetish of Welsh singing dies! 
The Daily Express, in a leading article on the 
National Eisteddfod, tells its readers that choral 
singing is an art ‘in which the English race is hardly 





second to the Welsh themselves,’ We advise our 
contemporary to send its leader-writer to Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and the Midlands to see how very near 
the English are on the heels of the Welsh. He 
might also give a look in at (say) an Oriana concert, 
and make the discovery that there are even London 
choral bodies that can give good and often first-rate 
performances of music at which the best Welsh choirs 
would jib. Then, perhaps, when next he discusses 
choralism, he will think twice before he airily says, 
‘Of course the South [of England] cannot compete.’ 


There is room for such an organization as the 
International Society for New Music, a body which 
came into being at the Salzburg Festival. The 
preliminary steps, so far as England is concerned, are 
in the hands of Mr. Edwin Evans. Particulars of 
the aims and character of the Society will be found 
in Mr. Evans’s account of the Festival, given on 
page 628. 


The Gloucester Festival (September 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8) 
promises to be exceptionally successful, so far as 
public support is concerned. We hear that the 
stewards number three hundred and twenty-six (there 
were two hundred and eight at the 1913 Festival), and 
that the amount received for the sale of tickets so far 
(August 22) more than doubles that taken in the 
corresponding period of 1913. 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 

The Eisteddfod at Ammanford, which was held 
on August 7 and the five following days, was an 
almost unprecedented success ; indeed, its success 
almost killed it. The Pavilion, although it held about 
fourteen thousand people, was over-full almost the 
whole time, and on one day an enormous audience 
congregated outside the enclosure. What would have 
happened if that occasion had not been particularly 
fine, we hesitate to think. An audience of sucha size is 
apt to get out of hand, and indeed once or twice this one 
did get beyond the control of even the most experienced 
of stentorian conductors or stage-managers. It got 
very impatient of speakers, shouted down even 
a Cabinet Minister, and would scarcely listen to 
an adjudicator. It was only when choirs were 
singing that it was really silent. Another difficulty 
was that, partly owing to the size of the audience, 
the intervals between the items had to be prolonged, 
with the result that almost all the afternoon sessions 
had only just finished at about the time the evening 
concerts ought to have begun, although some 
of the competitions were held in other places; 
as a result the evening concerts began very late, and 
had to be curtailed. The control of the in-coming 
and outgoing crowds imposed an almost superhuman 
strain on the police, whose success, however, was a 
matter for admiration. 

SIR HUGH ALLEN’S PRAISE 


This Eisteddfod will be remembered chiefly for two 
things—the extraordinarily keen competition of male- 
voice choirs and the advance in the quality of the 
orchestral playing, which amazed even those familiar 
with conditions in Wales. Sir Hugh Allen is not in 
the habit of speaking without a full sense of 
responsibility, and he said most emphatically that the 
idea that orchestral playing in Wales was inferior 
was ‘all humbug.’ ‘He was indeed,’ he said, 
‘jealous of some of the orchestras he had heard.’ 
He prophesied for one of the conductors, Mr. D. B. 
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Griffiths, of Aberpennar, that, given proper oppor- 
tunities, he would develop into an orchestral leader 
of high rank. When we remember the very mediocre 
playing of last year (although that was a great 
improvement on previous years), it is almost 
impossible to realise that the same country could 
have produced a band like that from Aberpennar, 
which won the prize. 

The test-pieces were the slow movement from 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony and Percy E.Fletcher’s 
Rustic Suite. As it was decided by the judges that 
the Beethoven movement was too delicate a piece 
so large a hall, at the final 


to be played in 

competition only the Austic Suite was heard. Most 
people were surprised at the award, because 
there is no doubt that at the preliminary 


test this piece was best played by Mr. Herbert Ware’s 
orchestra, which won the second prize. The mystery 


was explained when the marks were published, and it | 


was found that the Aberpennar orchestra had 
gained ninety-five marks for the Beethoven, and that 
Mr. Ware’s band had gained more marks than 
the winning orchestra for the playing of the Fletcher 
The playing of both bands was not only 


piece. 

relatively, but absolutely, excellent. Both of the 
conductors, it is to be noted, are comparatively 
young—a fact not without its moral. Another 


significant fact was that whereas an entry of three or 
four had been the rule in the past, there were thirteen 
orchestras competing, and we have the word of the 
adjudicators for it that among the eight which did 
not play in the final test, none deserved to be called 
bad. The mere fact that the prize offered was 
slightly larger than had been usual in the past cannot 
alone be held to account for such a state of things. 

VOICE CHOIRS 


rHE MALE 


This competition lasted for close upon five hours 


without a break as the thirteen choirs sang. The 
adjudicators rightly said that it was a ‘contest of 
giants.’ Four choirs stood out among the rest, 
with only three marks’ between them, and 


between the fourth and fifth there was a little gap. 
It was pleasant to see the choir of Barclay’s Bank 
from London, the only English choir that competed, 
among the chosen four; it owes its existence 


| THE CONTROVERSIES 

Here we are tempted to a digression in order 
to speak of one of the most striking features 
the week, the lively controversies between the 
| ultra-Nationalists and the Internationalists, which 
went on all the time. They culminated in a meeting 
|of the Cymrodorion Society, at which Dr. Vaughan 
| Thomas, of Swansea, hit out very freely. His remarks, 
and the discussion they evoked, deserve an article 
to themselves, but I will just mention that he went so 
|far as to say that no one could appreciate Welsh 
| music who did not know the Welsh language. What 
| would the learned Doctor say if he were told that 
|his opinions, say, on Tchaikovsky were worthless 
| because he did not know Russian, or that only an 
| Italian scholar could really appreciate Verdi or 
| Puccini? In benighted England we are taught to 
| believe that music is an international language. He 
| objected to Wales being preached at, lectured, and 
| prescribed for from London, and then proceeded to 
| deal some hard blows to English critics, using the 
| word in its widest sense. Poor, dull, stupid, old 
| England, is, however, used to these amenities at the 
hands of her more nimble-witted Celtic sisters. Some 
of the Welsh patriots profess to be alarmed at the 
possible results of an ‘invasion of Teutonism’ and 


| 
| 


| of 


| the onslaughts of ‘the formalists.’ (How beautifully 
| free—in contrast, say, to the later Beethoven— 
is the form of Nazareth /). 

PERNICIOUS BACH 


ne particularly misguided writer, who will prob- 
| . uly live to repent it, even objected to the inclusion in 
| the programmes of Bach’s 5 minor Massand Brahms’s 
| Reguiem. WHearing him speak, one would imagine 
| that Wales had suffered from a surfeit of Bach and 
| Brahms; but, as a fact, this was the first per- 
formance in Wales of the Mass and (I believe) the 
| second of the Aeguiem. He objected to the Latin 
| words of the Mass. I am glad to hear that it is 
| being translated into Welsh, for it is always good 
|that people should understand what they are 
singing. It is urged that Wales could learn 
| more from Tchaikovsky, Debussy, and Ravel. She 
| might learn a good deal, but how can any one even 


to the initiative of the enthusiastic Welshman who| begin to understand their true significance without 
is its conductor. The test-pieces were Cyril Jenkins’s | knowing their predecessors? And how many people 
setting of Sea-Fever, and Dr. Joseph Parry’s|in Wales are there who know their Bach, Haydn, 
Nazareth. The juxtaposition was piquant, since Mr. | Mozart, Beethoven, or Wagner? It is not their fault, 
Jenkins has recently got into very hot water by his} but if they think it is an advantage they are vastly 
unsparing condemnation of Parry’s music, which| mistaken. They speak glibly of the ‘Russian Five,’ 
most Welshmen are inclined to worship indis-| quite forgetting that at Moscow and Petrograd people 
criminately. Speaking for myself, I can only say | had opportunities for knowing the best of all music, 
that if the rest of Dr. Parry’s music is like Mazare/h,| which are (unfortunately) denied to Cardiff and 
it deserves all that Mr. Jenkins has said about it.| Swansea. One writer proudly said that a country 
This feeble mixture of Mendelssohn and Taff water| which could produce a Walford Davies and a 

sugary in its sentiment and flippant in  its| Vaughan Williams should take a front place among 
exultation—is an echo of a past happily almost|the musical nations of the world. I heartily agree, 





forgotten on this side of the border. 

The fact that the London choir received top marks, 
94, in Sea-Fever, in which Dowlais, the winner, only 
scored 88, has a moral—a moral enforced over and 
over again by adjudicators in all the competitions— 
that Welsh musicians as a class are still slow to 
grasp the significance of what is generally called 
modern music. It is for his constant efforts to 
remedy this defect, and for putting his theories into 
practice in his music, that Mr. Cyril Jenkins deserves, 
and will perhaps one day receive, the thanks of true 
music-lovers in Wales. 


but then patriots should stop and ask themselves 
why these two composers have become famous. Is it 
not because they have taken advantage of their 
opportunities for absorbing the widest cosmopolitan 
culture? 

Prof. Walford Davies being asked his opinion, very 
wisely said that ‘Welsh music for the world is a 
nobler ideal than Welsh music for Wales.’ It is 
difficult to see how it can be contended that such 
an ideal can be achieved by shutting out the music of 
the world from Wales, and heaving bricks at those 





who are trying to open the frontiers. 
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THE OTHER COMPETITIONS 


I must pass over the other competitions lightly. 
The chief choral competition was full of interest. 
The test-pieces were ‘ The Lord, our Redeemer,’ from 
the S¢. John Passion, Fleur de Lys by T. Hopkin 
Evans, and Cyril Jenkins’s Ode to the IVest Wind, 
the first and third being sung to the accompaniment | 
of the London Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Jenkins’s| 
piece is spirited and picturesque, and even the| 
winning choir from Cwmamman did not quite get | 
inside it. There was some very fine singing in the| 
competition, but it was in this piece that the choirs | 
were weakest. In the Bach, the singing of the florid 
passages was inclined to be too rigid. They are not 
mere exercises. The three tenors who sang Celeste 
Aida, and the three contraltos who sang ‘ He hath 
filled the hungry’ (from Bach’s J/agnificat), all have 
splendid voices, but the Bach singing had the same 
fault, and the Welsh limitations in respect of modern 
music were notable in the otherwise excellent singing 
by the chosen sopranos, of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Hymn to the Sun’ from Ze Cog @Or. I have only 
space to mention the violin playing of the boy 
F. Bilbe, a scholar of Trinity College, London, who 
won both the junior and senior prizes, as he did last 
year at Carnarvon. He has a Welsh mother, and an 
English father of Spanish descent, with a name, he 
told me, derived from Bilbao. The boy and his 
sister, and another, also won the Trio prize. In 
the junior competition a little girl was specially 
commended. She was surely the tiniest player who 
ever faced so large an audience, and she played an 
early Mozart Sonata very prettily indeed. 





THE CONCERTS 

I must now pass on to the concerts. The chief 
features were naturally the performance of the 
B minor Mass, the first in Wales as already 
mentioned, and of Brahms’s Aeguiem, and the 
modernity of the programmes played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Sokolov, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who will certainly make his mark 
when he is heard in London. The Eisteddfod Choir 
was drawn from the surrounding districts, the nucleus 
being the Ammanford Choir which had won at recent 
Eisteddfodau. It is proof of the true zeal which 
inspires the people that a local orchestra was specially 
formed to accompany the rehearsals (we wonder 
whether any of them objected to the Teutonic invasion). 
Mr. R. Gwilym Jones, who received most of his musical 
training at Manchester, -conducted, and may be 
congratulated on a great achievement, which (in spite 
of the ultra-nationalists) cannot fail to have a lasting 
effect on music in Wales, for an audience of fully 
ten thousand listened to the performance. 

Owing to circumstances already mentioned the 
Mass had to be given without a break, in order to 
get finished in time for the last trains, and the way in 
which the singers withstood the physical strain was 
astonishing. This was, however, not the least of their 
merits. “ The singing was throughout of a very high 
quality, and for the most part free from the 
defects which the adjudicators had censured in the 
competitions. The sonority of the basses in the 
Sanctus was worthy of Yorkshire, the sopranos were 
beautifully clear, and the quality of the tenors was 
admirable. Mr. Gwilym Jones is certainly a choral 
conductor of high rank, and has a fine conception of 
Bach. He is slightly inclined to deliberate éemfz, 
but he explained that in sucha vast building he thought 
that this was a fault on the right side, and probably he 





was right. There was a little weakness at the 
opening, the dramatic effect of the jubilant 
beginning of the G/oria being somehow missed, but 
the singing of the £¢ /ncarnatus, of the Crucifixus, 
and the Aesurrexit was in the highest degree thrilling. 

In some ways the performance of Brahms’s 
Reguiem was even better, though here, too, there 
was a little weakness in the beginning, partly owing 
to the noise in the hall; but the singing of 
the second chorus was superb, though we rather 
missed the irresistible march of the basses in 
the orchestra. I hardly ever remember the great 
outcry, ‘O Death, where is thy sting, O Grave, where 
is thy victory?’ sung with more beauty of tone 
and more thrilling dramatic effect. The other 
important choral work sung was Cyril Jenkins’s 
Freedom. Once again we have to record that the 
modern spirit of the work was not grasped. But, at 





MR. R. GWILYM JONES 


(Conductor af Ammanford Choir) 


the end of it all, we asked ourselves whether a 
chorus of villagers and miners in any other country 
could equal these achievements. 

There is no space for detailed criticism of the 
orchestral performances, but mention of some of 
the principal numbers will show how much more 
advanced these programmes were than any heard in 
Wales before. 

On the first evening the programme included Cyril 
Jenkins’s symphonic poem, Zhe Masic Cauldron, 
which puzzled the majority of the audience, though 
it did not fail to make its mark. 

On the second evening the programme began with 
Strauss’s Don juan, which was _ enthusiastically 
applauded ; Cyril Jenkins’s Ce/tic Rhapsody (in which 
three beautiful folk-tunes are treated with great 
skill, but never lost sight of, as so often happens to 
the melodies when they are treated by modern 
composers) ; the ‘Jupiter’ movement from Holst’s 
Planets, which made a great impression ; and Eugéne 
Goossens’s Zam o’ Shanter. 
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It was a pity that some of the items were omitted, 
owing to lack of time. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor do} 
three concerts of modern compositions make the | 
musical education of a whole people. These three | 
programmes have, however, done something to show | 
the Welsh people what modern music means, Nearly | 
ten thousand heard each of these three concerts, | 
and will no doubt discuss them among themselves | 
during the winter. 

IN LIGHTER VEIN 

I am glad to note that even the Welsh papers hint | 
that the eloquence of the Eisteddfod should have 
been curtailed, and it is quite possible that without 
the conductor’s humour the audience would have got 
even more restless than it did. This humour is of 
a character which no Englishman could properly 
imitate. For instance : one gentleman came on to the | 
stage at the opening session, and began his remarks 
by saying (in Welsh), ‘Good morning, Eisteddfod | 
1922!’ This would not seem to a slow-witted | 
English audience very humorous, but nearly ten 
thousand strong men and fair women were convulsed 
with laughter. This shows the advantage of a 
reputation for wit. 

A good story, however, was told by one of the 
conductors. He said he had been talking to an old 
woman of the neighbourhood who regretted the | 
enforced absence of Mr. Lloyd George, and added : | 
‘I am sorry to hear that he is looking so tired sinc e| 
he came back from the Gehenna Conference!’ 

A. K. 





THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 

The season opened with the customary success on 
August 12. Audiences have been so large that one | 
wonders if there is, after all, a desperate economic | 
problem in connection with concert-giving. If| 
crowds can be induced to attend Queen’s Hall night 
after night (many of the audience paying 2s. for a 
two hours’ stand) in summery weather, and with 
few special inducements in the way of famous 
soloists, how are we to account for the half-empty 
halls at so many orchestral concerts during the season 
proper? The answer to this question would be 
worth getting at, for it will probably solve the 
question that has been debated orally and on paper | 
for some months past. 

At the time of writing only two new works have 
been heard—Louis Aubert’s //aéajera for orchestra 
(August 15) and Monteverde’s Sonata sopra Santa 
Maria for organ and orchestra (August 17). The 
Habanera proved to be a dull and turgid affair. The 
Sonata was a revival of considerable ,interest. To 
the average musician of to-day, Monteverde is now 
little more than a mere name in musical dictionaries, 
a milestone of the road of the art, a source of 
examination questions—anything but a composer. 
The Sonata is a lengthy treatment of a simple phrase, 
a setting of the words ‘Sancta Maria, ora pro 
nobis.’ Monteverde directs that the phrase should 
be sung, thus introducing a brief vocal passage into 
an instrumental work in a manner that seems to have 
fallen into disuse until the present day, when it has 
been resorted to by Vaughan Williams (Pastoral 
Symphony) and Holst (7he Planets). Monteverde’s 
harmony and the treatment generally proved to be 
so naive that one hadto remind oneself that in his 
day he was a terrible fellow for innovations. The 
orchestra is in excellent form—probably it has never 
started a Promenade season so well. Its quality has 


| 
| 








been especially shown in the matter of accompani- 
ment, and its admirable work in Concertos has been 
especially enjoyed. H. G, 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
By EpwIN EVANS 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER CONCERTS 

On looking back, it seems almost incredible that 
one can have heard so much music in four days, but 
the programmes are there to vouch for it : fifty-four 
composers of fifteen different nationalities! If we 
include Strauss, who arrived later to conduct the 
Mozart operas, there were more than _ twenty 
composers present, and the executants came from 
about a dozen countries. Beginning at seven o’clock, 
not any of the evening concerts were over before ten, 
and the matinées, at the unearthly hour of half-past 
ten, made it difficult to keep luncheon appointments 
at one. Twenty hours of music ! 

The choice of works was not always wise, but was 
influenced by circumstances. Many more recent, 
more rarely heard, or otherwise more interesting 
works might have been included had performers been 
available to play them. Those who did attend 
worked very hard, but most of them arrived only a 
day or so before the first concert, and had to squeeze 
in rehearsals as opportunity offered. It is remark- 
able in such conditions that of all the music 
announced in the last edition of the official pro- 
gramme, only two concerted works and three songs had 
eventually to be omitted. If one of the former—the 
Bax Trio—happened to be English, the disappointment 
is tempered by the fact that, whereas these concerts 
were intended to review the latest, or at least recent 
development of chamber music in each country, this 
example is an early work dating from 1906. How- 
ever, it is hoped that next year we shall see our way 
to send over a group of executants with a representa- 
tive répertoire. This year the responsibility fell 
entirely upon Dorothy Moulton, who sang Bliss’s 
Rout, Ethel Smyth’s Ode/ette, Holst’s songs with 
violin, songs by Bax and Gerrard Williams with 
pianoforte, and by Armstrong Gibbs and Goossens 
with string quartet. In the earlier part of the series 
when she also sang Joseph Marx’s Pan trauert um 
Syrinx she was a little nervous, though she did not fail 
the respective composers. But in the extensive song 
group which she sang at the last mafince, she gave 
an impassioned performance which met with much 
appreciation. Dame Ethel Smyth and Arthur Bliss 
came to conduct their works. This constitutes the 
English contribution, unless we include Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore; the composer being now 
an American citizen the programme indicated New 
York as its source. America was also awarded 
Ernest Bloch, who was represented by his Sche/omo, 
with the orchestral accompaniment reduced to a 
pianoforte, which may perhaps be one reason why 
it aroused less interest than his Violin Sonata, But 
the latter is a more concise and vigorous work, and 
had the advantage of a striking performance by 
Joseph Szigeti, who was in London before the war, 
and Carl Friedberg. The only hundred per cent. 
American work performed was a Violin Sonata by 
Leo Sowerby, a well-written but not overwhelmingly 
original example, finely played by an Italian violinist, 
Mario Corti, and the composer. 

Great interest was aroused by the visit of the 
Société moderne d’instruments 4 vent, their chief 
contributions being a somewhat academic but 
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attractive Quintet by Albéric Magnard, whose music 
seems a little out-of-date for such a scheme as this 
(I heard that its performance was made a condition 
by those who financed the journey of the French 
players, and was intended to commemorate the death 
of the composer in 1914); a melodious and some- 
what rural-sounding Rhapsody by Honegger; and a 
militant Sonata by Milhaud which, coming as it did in 
the first programme, startled both the seasoned 
critics and the less sophisticated inhabitants of 
Salzburg, and gave them alarms which the later 
concerts proved to be, on the whole, unfounded. 

Among other features must be mentioned the 
beautiful singing of Marya Freund, who sang the 
Italian examples, and those by Ravel and de Falla. 
It was she who sang Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire 
early this year at Paris. The Viennese interpreter 
of that work, Erika Wagner, was also here, but any 
comparison one might have been tempted to make 
was frustrated by the fact that she was given much 
less interesting music to sing. Then there was 
Elisabeth Schumann, a charming singer from the 
Viennese Opera,due to appear later in the Mozart cycle. 
There were other singers, such as Felicie Hiini- 
Mihacsek, who took the soprano part in Schénberg’s 
second Quartet, Andula Pecirkova, who made a 
charming but brief appearance in some Czecho- 
Slovakian songs, and Poul Wiedemann, from 
Copenhagen. 

Pianists were numerous. At their head must be 
placed Walter Gieseking, whose playing of Ravel’s 
Gaspard de la Nuit was splendid, and Jean Wiéner 
from Paris, who introduced us to Poulenc’s new 
/mpromptus—much the best pianoforte work he has 
published—and rathered staggered the Viennese with 
Stravinsky’s Pianoforte Rag-Music. By the way, 
Poulenc gave us a surprise by revealing himself 
as an unusually fine accompanist when called 
upon to assist Marya Freund in that capacity. Paul 
Weingarten also made a very good impression, but 
the others were hampered by the music they had to 
play. We could see that Fritz Malata was a good 
pianist, but who wants nowadays to hear yet another 
set of variations and fugue upon a theme by some 
classic? That of Guido Bagier displays just the 
kind of skill that one would be glad to take on 
trust—or on a diploma. ‘The evidence of it is too 
wearisome. 

Not only is the Amar-Hindemith Quartet a very 
excellent body of players, who did the fullest justice 
to works as varied as the Schénberg group (Schén- 
berg, Webern, Wellesz) and J/o//y on the Shore, but 
Paul Hindemith, the viola piayer, is a leader among 
the younger German composers. They regard him as 
a ‘modern of the moderns,’ yet that scarcely 
describes him. He certainly writes with much 
freedom, while retaining much more of tradition than 
is usually implied by those words. What is more 
important is that his: Quartet is a fine work, rich in 
thought and in texture, and consistent in form. Of 
all the music included in these concerts, it had the 
most unanimous praise, conservatives and pro- 
gressives being for once agreed. 

There were not many compositions so generally 
acclaimed, but the Holst songs may be reckoned with 
them. After Miss Moulton had sung these, there was 
an excited buzz of comment, and that which I heard 
would have made Holst quite embarrassed. Arthur 
Bliss’s Row came near to being an all-round favourite, 
but there remained some who were unmoved by it. 
Bartok’s fine Violin Sonata would probably have 


|ment, as 


gained the day had the performance been equal to that 
given by Jelly d’Aranyi in London. The two Quartets 
by Schénberg’s pupils, Wellesz and Webern, met with 
a rather mixed reception. That of Webern had 
further the misfortune to follow Finke’s Marionettes, 
a grotesque work provocative of much laughter 
which subsided reluctantly. In fact it overflowed 
into what followed, and nearly caused trouble. 
Webern’s work is highly ingenious and concise, but 
rather spasmodic in its utterance. That of Wellesz is 
well-known in London. 

But if the ‘ advanced’ Viennese were not acclaimed 
by all, their more orthodox brethren, some of whom 
had a larger share of applause, were much less 
interesting. Their contributions actually included 
songs of the type that we would associate with a 
superior ballad-concert. For that matter, even the new 
Strauss songs which opened the series have a 
cloying sentimentality that impairs their merit. As 
for the special matincée of Viennese music, it proved 
the most tedious of all the concerts. The programme 
consisted almost entirely of songs, and although 
some were accompanied with strings, there was 
not enough resourcefulness to create variety. As if 
| with intention, the more ambitious efforts of Rudolf 
Réti and an effective group by Paul A. Pisk were 
|included in another programme, amid better 
surroundings. 

Besides the major successes there were some works, 
not of a nature to cause excitement, but which were 
heard with quiet enjoyment. Of such were a Sonata 
for two flutes by Charles Keechlin, which Louis 
Fleury, the chief of the French party, played with 
Pierre Camus ; further, a pleasantly lyrical Sonata 
by the Dutchman, Willem Pijper. Among songs of 
all nations must be mentioned ‘La Madre folla,’ 
from Malipiero’s Sette Canzoni, the Castelnuovo cycle, 
Stelle Cadenti, de Falla’s new set of folk-songs, 
Arnold Bax’s The Piper, and an unnamed Czech 
song, all of which found favour. 

The International concerts began and ended 
in truly Austrian fashion amid convivial surround- 
ings, and were productive of much cordiality. 
Such petty dissensions as there may have been 
concerned not the assembled nations, but Central 
| European particularism, which measured with some 
| jealousy the portions of programme-space allotted to 
| each section. Things had not proceeded very far before 
| it was decided that to separate without having made 
provision for the future would be lamentable. A small 
| meeting was held at which the preliminaries of an organ- 

ization wereestablished. ‘Thena much largerand more 
representative meeting took up the matter, devoting 
to it the greater part of a day. With general consent 
| Mr. Edward J. Dent took the chair, and he displayed 
| great tact in keeping the discussion on the inter- 
|national plane whenever there was a tendency to 
deviate into national channels. The initiative having 
been due in the first place to Vienna, there was at 
| first an inclination to locate the headquarters of the 
new International in that city. Later, however, a 
suggestion gained ground that London was a more 
desirable centre, partly because the English are 
|credited with an organizing faculty in which the 
Viennese do not exce!, partly because the importance 
/of London as a nexus of musical activities has 
|}come to be recognised, but most of all because 
| London is more free than most other capitals from 
|the tendency-squabbles to which Vienna is perhaps 
| most of all addicted. There was a little disappoint- 
is quite natural, among the original 
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Viennese promoters, which was expressed by one of 


them giving an adverse vote and another abstaining. | to recommend it. 


| 


other respects the héavy didactic ‘morality’ has little 
Hofmannsthal has taken a hint 


With these two exceptions the decision in favour of | from Calderon, who in turn was indebted to medieval 


London was unanimous. 


The plan is that in each country either an existing World. 


body, or one to be created for the purpose, shall 
draw to itself all those interested in new music, that 
is to say contemporary music, regardless of tendency. 
In England we have such a body in the Contem- 
porary Music Centre of the British Music Society. 
These national organizations pledge themselves to 
mutual aid by the transmission of information, of 
books and music, of programmes, and of anything 


| 
| 


| 


symbolism. The Deity commissions a play from the 
The characters of the King, the Rich Man, 
the Farmer, the Beggar, Beauty, and Wisdom, are 
allotted to six actors chosen from the unborn souls, 
and in the end the Beggar enters the Kingdom, whilst 
the Rich Man is refused admittance. The moral is 
that it is not the part that matters, but the way you 


play it. It should not take two and a half hours to 
drive that lesson home. Only one of the actors has 
|a chance to distinguish himself, and of this 


further that appears likely to spread the knowledge | 


of contemporary music, and to publish through the 
musical press and otherwise such information as 
reaches them concerning the movement in other 
countries. Each of them will elect a delegate to the 
committee of the International Society for New Music, 
as the new concern is to be called. There will be an 
annual Festival, provisionally at Salzburg, but the 
locale is subject tochange. Wherever it takes place it 
will be under the control of the International, which 
will, however, delegate to the local section the duty of 
technical organization. Thus the Austrian section 
will again carry out the arrangements for next year’s 
Festival at Salzburg, but in accordance with the 
wishes of the International committee as communi- 
cated through the London head-office. Provisional 
delegates were appointed to initiate the necessary 
preliminaries in each country, the present writer 
undertaking that duty for England. Mr. Dent and 
myself further undertook to approach the British 
Music Society with a view of domiciling the head- 
quarters of the International at its premises in 
Berners Street 


»4 { BURGER ¢ 


1) OF Bld ROSS# VEL | X 

There was a brief respite—no more than.two days 

between the conclusion of the chamber concerts 
and the mystery play which was the first event of the 
Festival itself. Perhaps it was intended to enable 
the pressmen to catch up their arrears, but in one case 
at least it was insufficient. 
August 13, Max Reinhardt produced Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s work in the College Church of 
Salzburg. It is a stately building, very characteristic 
of its period, the turning-point of the 17th and 
18th centuries, and of the baroque style which 
is the dominant note wherever one goes in this 
part of the world. Fischer von Erlach planned it 
soon after his return from Rome, a circumstance that 


ITHE 


is also plainly visible, though its Italian character is | 


easily taken for granted in a town where everything, 


Then, on Sunday evening, | 


from the older private houses to the complexion and | 


costume of the inhabitants, betrays an Italianate 
influence. There isa story that in building it Johann 


Ernst, of the house of Thun, known as the hunting | 


Archbishop, was animated less by piety than by a 
desire to obstruct 
buildings erected by one of his predecessors, the 
Prince-Archbishop Max Gandolph of whose fame he 
was jealous. Certainly the clerical potentate had 
visions of himself as a lesser, but not much lesser 
Louis XIV. 

The one feature of the production that can be 


admired without reservation is the manner in which | 


Reinhardt has utilised the resources and spaces of 
the building, and adopted a style of presentation 
which is curiously befitting. It is at the same time 
pompous and naive, just as it might have been if 
staged when the Church was newly consecrated. In 


the view from the University | 





Alexander Moissi, as the Beggar, availed himself up to 
the hilt. The music, by Einar Nilson, is not of any 
importance, and since this is a musical journal, that 
is all that need be said of the much-heralded mystery 
play. 

THE MOZART CYCLE 

There are festivals which go off with a bang, and 
finish up like a damp squib, and there are others 
which improve as they proceed. I much prefer the 
latter, to which the Mozart Festival belongs. That is 
not to say that the first of the four operas was badly 
done. It had many good points, but Cos? fam tutti 
was better, and the summit was reached in the 
Marriage of Figaro. In one sense this was a 
disadvantage, as several of the critics, including 
myself, sent luke-warm telegrams on the inaugura- 
tion of the cycle, but since the pleasant little Salzburg 
Theatre was sold out night after night, it would not 
appear that we injured the prospects. Perhaps 
the presence of three singers from other theatres than 
the Vienna Opera was the source of weakness in 
Don Juan. 

The two best performers, anyway, belonged to 
the Viennese Company. These were Frau Schéne, 
an exquisite Zerlina, and Richard Mayr, a burly 
Leporello and a fine character actor, who on this 
occasion sometimes allowed the histrionic demands 
of the part to impinge upon his intonation. It was, 
however, evidently a temporary lapse, for when he 
reappeared two days later as Figaro there was not 
a trace of the defect. The others all had good 
qualities, but did not combine them all in each 
individual. Herr Jerger was a more than presentable 
Don, but some of his notes were veiled; Friulein 
Pauly, the Donna Anna, had a rich voice but a 
distressing vibrato.. And so on down the list. The 
ensemble was good, as it must be with artists who 
sing Mozart, year in year out, in accordance 
with a fixed tradition, and Dr. Richard Strauss, who 
conducted, took a brisk /emfo, which may have been 
somewhat trying to some of the singers, but in any 
case resulted in a spirited performance. German and 
Austrian critics even thought he was too merry with 
it. The stage setting was good: permanent wings 
with doors below and practicable loggias above, anda 
succession of very effective back-cloths, the whole 
designed by Alfred Roller. But the stage ‘ business’ 
did not rise above the ordinary, and gave the 
impression that the stage-manager was a man of 
routine plus memory minus invention. 


With Cos) fan tutte things took an upward 
leap. Six good voices, sure of every semi- 
quaver, balanced to a nicety, and again an 


exquisite soubrette in Frau Elisabeth Schumann, are 
the ingredients of a Mozartian feast. The voices 
were well matched in weight. In quality the ladies 
formed the richer trio of the two. But the difference 
in this respect was not such as to lessen one’s enjoy- 
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deprives him of the wealth of polyphonic combina- 
tions with which the old modes are pregnant. 

I should not mention the point but for the reason 
that it one of the main causes of the present 
infirmities of the Russian school—which infirmities, 
when all is said and done, are common to practically 
all schools of to-day. What is needful is a cure for 
three evils: ex cathedra harmony, whether founded on 
chromaticism or on natural over-tones, or on fourths, or 
on any such intellectual principle; forged polyphony, 
purely orchestral, and conceived in defiance of its 
parent, the human voice: and the blind thirst for more 
colours and new colours to which we owe the irksome 
monotony of opulence and the disappearance of the 
capacity to express. 

Harmony vanishes soon, but organic polyphony such 
as we find in Bach lives for ever. Yet the great 
historic cycle which started with Bach is obviously 
drawing to its close. The new polyphony and its 
Bach will come to us from the East. Already signs of 
it appear in the works of a few composers such as 
Gniéssin, Miaskovsky, and Pizzetti. 

A NEW THEORY 


In the July issue of the same periodical Maurice 
Touzé proceeds to show that the bounds of diatonic 
tonality are too narrow for the music of to-day, and 
that both the evolution from the Greek modes to the} 
diatonic system through the modes of the Latin 
Church, and the evolution of melody throughout the} 
course of centuries, point towards the advent of what 
he calls ‘chromatic tonality.’ Having led us thus 
far, however, he stops somewhat abruptly. 


is 





| 


OLD COMPOSERS 
August) Henry Pruniéres 
retraces the history of Paolo Lorenzani’s sojourn at | 
the Court of France (1678-94), and describes the| 
score of this composer’s opera Nicandro e Fileno, 
which he recently discovered among the manuscripts 
preserved at the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale. In 
this score he finds a good deal to praise. Lorenzani, 
he says, provides a link between the style of Lully| p 
and that of Campra and Rameau. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (April- | 
May) Robert Sondheimer analyses in their various | 
aspects Franz Beck’s Symphonies. 

In the Aevue Wusicale (August) G. de Saint-Foix 
gives many interesting particulars on Jean Schobert’s 
career and compositions. 


NEW INFORMATION ON 


In the Revue Musical 


ON VARIOUS MODERN COMPOSERS 


In connection with the second Aammermusikfest at 
Donaueschingen, the Neue Musike-Zietung July 20) 
provides a quantity of very useful information on 
the following composers and their works: Ernst 
Krenek, Richard Zoellner, Edmund Schréder, Rudolf 


Dinkel, Hermann Grabner, Bernard van Dieren, 
Reinhold Laquai, Hans Jiirgen von der Wense, 
Felix Petyrek, Max Butting, Fidelio F. Finke, and 


Paul Hindemith. 

The June issue of the J/usikblatter des Anbruch is 
devoted to Russian musicians, and contains articles 
on the present tendencies by Dr. O. von Riesemann, 
Stravinsky by Ansermet, Kussewitzky by B. Schloezer, 
Moussorgsky and Prokofiev by M.-D. Calvocoressi, 
Music in Soviet Russia, the latest doings of Russian 
composers and performers who have emigrated from | 
Russia, by Prof. Boris Zak, and other interesting | 
contributions, among which an amusingly sarcastic 
little ‘Guide-book on Russian Music,’ by André | 
Coeurvy, deserves special mention. It leaves un-| 
scathed practically none of the writers who have 
dealt with Russian music. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. | 


| student, 


| progress by the working of exercises. 


| smattering. 


| is 


| set 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


A REAL APPRECIATION COURSE 


If at present there is a slight revulsion against the 
‘musical appreciation’ movement, the reason is to be 
found in the tendency of some of its practitioners to 
put last things first. For example, far too much 
importance has been attached to the hearer’s ability 
to distinguish the tones of various orchestral 
instruments — even to his knowledge of their 
appearance and methods of tone-production—to his 
‘spotting ’ of motives, and so on. ‘These are pleasant 
pastimes and byways of knowledge for the man in the 
auditorium, and there are times when he may find 
them even useful, but they are a long way off being 
generally necessary to his musical salvation. Indeed, 
they may often be a hindrance in switching his 
attention from the spirit to the letter. The fact is, 
really appreciative listening demands a measure of 
musicianship of a quantity and quality that cannot be 
got by the reading of books of facts, however 
interesting and accurate such books may be. The 
like the student of harmony or any other 
branch of musical science, must check and clinch his 
At a well- 
managed course of appreciation classes this can be 
done, but books on the subject are apt to lead to 
little more than the acquirement of a dangerous 
As we can’t all attend classes there is 


|room for a correspondence course, and here is the 


very thing—7%e Appreciation of Music, being one of 
the Special Courses of the Art of Life Movement, by 
Ernest Newman (28, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C,1 There are six lessons, dealing respectively 
with Music and the Man—Musical Form—Instinct in 
Musical Evolution—From Simple to Complex Form 
oetic Content—A Survey of Musical History. 
The lessons are issued in six booklets of about thirty 
pages. Each ends with a recapitulation, and on it 
based a test-paper. Mr. Newman covers an 
extraordinarily wide field, and his expository knack is 
at its best throughout. Here is no mere collection 





lof more or less important or picturesque facts. 


Instead we have closely reasoned discussions of 
principles that derive from them: Mr. Newman is a 
teacher, not a ‘crammer.’ Though the course is 


| designed for the amateur, there are not many rank- 


and-file trained musicians who would not be the better 
for it. They probably know all that Mr. Newman 
has set down, and more, but it would do them a 
world of good to see the conclusions at which they 
have arrived piecemeal during a long stretch of time 
forth in an orderly manner. Indeed, it is 
extremely likely that Mr. Newman would readily 
admit that he himself derived as much benefit from 
the writing of these booklets as most students will 
from the reading of them. H. G. 


MAC-DOWELL 

Porte’s Edward MacDowell Great 

Tone-Poet: His Life and Music (Kegan 
Paul, 7s. 6d.) is a useful compilation, giving as it 
does a complete chronological list of the composer’s 
works, with publishers’ names, and an account of the 
MacDowell Colony. As in his previous books of 
this type, Mr. Porte comments on the various works, 
and succeeds in giving us an idea of the character of 
the music, though he fails to convince us where 
criticism is concerned. He hedges far too much, for 


J. F. a 


American 


(Continued on page 639.) 
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(Continued from page 632.) 
one thing. Thus, the reader would not expect the 
following dicta to apply to one and the same work : 


‘The first Pianoforte Concerto . hardly 
ranks as one of MacDowell’s finest works, it 
having been written before he had attained, in 
any notable degree, to his mature impressionist 
style . brilliantly written, bold and original 
in harmonic treatment, and full of youthful fire 


and vigour has a lasting white heat of 
inspiration still remarkably brilliant and 
fresh cannot now be considered as 


thoroughly representative of MacDowell 

has a certain individuality considerably 

more than a mere academic experiment . 

One would have thought that a combination of 
boldness, originality, fire, vigour, brilliance, freshness, 
and white heat of inspiration should be more than 
enough to save a work from being praised with such 
faint damns as ‘something more than a mere 
academic experiment’ and ‘it has a _ certain 
individuality.’ But Mr. Porte goes even farther, and 
ends by telling us that ‘a two-page work from the 
Sea Pieces or New England Idylls is of greater 
artistic value than the whole of the Concerto in 
question.’ If so, the Concerto is bad. On the other 
hand, if it possesses the qualities Mr. Porte says it 
does, it is one of the finest concertos in existence, 
and should be at once brought forward to take the 
place of the half dozen war-horses of which most of 
us are heartily tired. 

Mr. Porte is similarly unhelpful when he delivers 
himself of such soft nothings as these : 

Impromptu is interesting and musical. 

Moto perpetuo is cleverly written and musical. 

Burlesque is a musical number . . . 

Traumerei has a certain beauty of its own, 
indicating the composer’s capacity for deep 
expression. 

Midsummer Lullaby has much charm and 
grace in its refined and sensitive verse inspiration. 

Certain of these pieces are rather good and are 
full of suggestive effort. 

The fifth piece is lovely and tender, but not 
particularly expressive. 

And soon. The fact is, annotation of a long list 
of works, many of them alike in character, is one of 
the most difficult of tasks, and Mr. Porte has much 
to learn before he can tackle the job with success. 
Among the things of which he is apparently not yet 
aware is the simple rule that in the case of a work 
calling for no comment mere mention is all that is 
necessary. He will then spare himself and us such 
tritenesses as those quoted. 

However, Mr. Porte deserves our thanks for a 
book which, despite its failings on the literary and 
critical sides, is of considerable value as a work of 
reference. We hope it will draw fruitful attention to 
the music of a delightful but neglected composer. 

F. 


BIRD MUSIC 
Walter Garstang’s Songs of the Birds (John Lane, 
6s.) is a book whose message will be as welcome to 
the average reader as the gift of sight would be to 
anyone partially blind. It is true that most of us 


know the note of the cuckoo, and appreciate by 
proxy the song of the nightingale, but to say this is 
little more than saying that most of us know the 
smell of a rose, and appreciate the daffodil when 


| 





If, however, we could only 


Wordsworth prompts us. 


use our ears as easily as we use our eyes, we should 
find that the air is as full of beauties as a herbaceous 
border is full of colours. With Prof. Garstang’s 
help, our listening should become more sensitive and 
the pleasures of solitude and silence correspondingly 
greater. The book is divided into two parts ; the 
first is devoted to the theoretical questions of bird- 
songs ; the second is a collection of these songs, which 
the author states are little more than impressionistic 
sketches, accompanied by verses suggested by the 
rhythm of the song. The first part is of great 
interest to all nature-lovers, but to musicians it is in 
the second part that the chief interest lies. These 
examples of the songs of several birds do accurately 
reproduce the wood-notes wild, though the pianoforte 
is not the instrument for testing them. Far better is 
a simple metal pipe or a piccolo stop on an organ. 
The least satisfactory reproductions—those of the 
garden-warbler, the white-throat—are the most 
successful musically. Their music, though obviously 
natural, is too closely shaped to a country dance 
pattern to give us the mood of the careless composer. 
On the other hand, the more fragmentary examples 
are wholly convincing, and help us to realise how 
near our great composers are in their inspiration to 
nature. I believe that if the redstart’s song were 
played to musical people, every one would exclaim : 
‘I know that; it is the opening of one of Bach’s 
Cantatas.’ 

To all these musical examples Prof. Garstang 
has added imitative syllables, called vocables, to 
which he attaches more importance than the average 
reader will feel to be their due. He expressly states 
that the song rather. than the music is his theme. 
Probably to those who already know the rhythmic 
pattern and melodic outline of the song, these 
vocables may be satisfying, but as they stand they 
certainly produce no music, and are meaningless as 
poetry. 

The book, which is quaintly illustrated with 
sketches by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, is wholly delightful, 
and everyone who reads it will be a lifelong debtor 
to the author for having taught his ears to hear. 

A. B. S. 





Wew Music 


CHORAL MUSIC 

Elgar’s five part-songs for male voices have been 
arranged by the composer for S.A.T.B. (Novello). In 
this new form they are no less effective than in the 
original—indeed, Feasting J watch, After many a 
dusty mile, and Yea, cast me from heights of the 
mountains, gain somewhat from the greater range 
and variety of vocal colour. With the delightful 
miniatures /t’s oh / to be a wild wind and Whether 
7 find thee, they make_up a set that will give an 
average choral society little trouble so far as mere 
notes are concerned, though the best of singers will 
find abundant scope in the matter of interpretation, 
As test-pieces for competitive purposes they should 
be invaluable, giving as they do, in a few pages, so 
much opportunity for finished singing. 

A set of four part-songs for T.T.B.B. by Ethel M. 
Boyce (Novello) is well above the average of works in 
this form. Miss Boyce has chosen good ard unhack- 
neyed words, and has provided them with fresh 
and attractive music. Zhe Bowl and The Bramble 
are set to whimsical words by Thomas Love Peacock ; 
the expressive Dirge and stately Choric Measure have 
words by Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
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Adam Carse’s well-known part-song for mixed 
voices, The Tide rises, the tide falls, has been 
arranged by the composer for T.T.B.B. (Novello). 

A beautiful little work is Gerrard Williams’s 
setting of Her Hair the net of Golden Wire, for 
r. (or A.) T.B.B. (Novello). Mr. Williams’s harmonic 
idiom is one that none but good singers will be able 
to attack with certainty, although they are helped in 
this case by the slow pace of the greater part of the 
song, and by the vocal character of the writing. 
Moreover, the harmony, original and unexpected 
though it be, is quite natural. The work gives 
abundant scope for sonorous and expressive singing. 


Those who are best suited by music on more 
conventional lines will find Frederic N. Lohr’s 
tuneful A S/umber Song meet their case. It is an 


arrangement for T.T.B.B. of a part-song originally 
written for mixed voices (Novello). 

Two part-songs for S.A.T.8. by Ethel M. Boyce 
(Novello), Sweet Echo and On May Morning, show 
the same admirable qualities as the composer’s 
male-voice songs reviewed above. 

There is always room for one more good setting of 
familiar words ; here is an expressive and not very 
exacting one by George Rathbone of Weep you no 
more, sad fountains (Novello). The source of the 
words is given as ‘old English’—an unnecessarily 
vague ascription, seeing that the lyric is a well-known 
item in Dowland’s 7hird Book of Songs or Aires. 

Arnold Bax’s Mow is the Time of Christymas 
Murdoch) is a carol for men’s voices (T.T.B.B.), flute, 
and pianoforte, the words dating from the 15th 
century. The carol is shorter than the composer’s 
Of a rose I sing, with which it has a good deal in 
common in its blend of the archaic and modern. 
The flute is mainly concerned with a sprightly jig. 
A good pianist is called for, if the more awkward and 
spiky conglomerations of notes are to be handled 
unflinchingly. The tonic roughness and vigour of 
this carol make it a stimulating affair. H.G. 


SONGS 


Of the Zhree Songs of Lord Berners, published 
under one cover by Chester, two are settings of sea 
shanty words, the odd one dealing with a Masefield 
six-lined quip, 7heodore, or the Pirate King. All 
three are amusing, but much less so, we fancy, 
than they would have been with a more direct 
treatment. It may be argued that the joke lies in 
this disparity between the simple nonsensical text 
and the highly-spiced dissonances. If so the humour 
wears thin. Despite the 


is of a type that soon 
composer’s reputation for wit, it is felt that here 
he jests (as will his singer and accompanist) 


wi’ deeficulty. 

There is no wit, but plenty of robust humour, in 
three songs by Peter Warlock, Good Ale, Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy, and Mr. Belloc’s Fancy (Augener). 
Good Ale is a setting of a famous old drinking-song 
of the 15th century by an anonymous toper whose 
enthusiasm for our national beverage is quite 
disarming. Mr. Warlock gives the words a folk- 
song-like air and an admirably direct accompani- 
ment. An uproarious stroke occurs at the end, 
where the time is changed to 2-4 frestissimo, land 
the drinker’s impatience becomes amusingly frantic. 
The composer seems to have felt some of these high 
spirits in the mere writing of the score, for he couldn’t 
refrain from adding Hey to the Prestissimo! 
Sung with the right bibulous enthusiasm (and to the 
right. sympathetic audience) this song would bring 





down the house. But the singer must choose his 
occasion with care. In Captain Stratton’s Fancy 
we have Mr. Masefield singing the praise of a less 
noble liquor—rum. /r. Belloc’s Fancy is a setting 
of a parody by J. C. Squire—a piece of nonsense 
glorifying in Bellocian style beer and Sussex. In 
both—especially the latter—Mr. Warlock has written 
rattling good tunes and appropriately full-blooded 
accompaniments. 

Masefield provides the words for John Ireland’s 
Vagabond (Augener), one of the simplest of the 
composer’s songs, and one of the best. It can be 
read at sight by any average singer and player, but 
every touch tells. 

Almost as simple is Alexander Brent-Smith’s 
The Cotswold Farmers (Novello), in which the poem 
by John Drinkwater, telling of the ghostly visits of 
local worthies, is admirably set. The dragging 
syncopations, suspensions, and occasional harmonic 
pungencies, all play their part without a hint of being 
dragged in. 

A bright setting of Mhen daisies pied is that of 
Percy Judd (Augener). It is not easy to be so 
essentially simple, and at the same time fresh ; but 
the composer has succeeded in this case. H. G, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

One Tarantella is bound to be pretty much like 
another, but Alfred Wrigley manages to get an 
unusual amount of freshness into the main part of his 
Rondo alla Tarantella—far more of a Tarantella than 
a Rondo, by the way. A capital solo for a deft pair of 
hands, the work is one of a series by blind 
composers published for the National Institute for 
the Blind. It is issued also in Braille type (Ryalls 
& Jones, Great Portland Street, W.1, and 
Grange Road, Birkenhead). 

Kaikhosru Sorabji’s two pianoforte pieces, /n the 
Hot-house and Toccata, issued under one cover, are, 
like the composer’s Sonata reviewed in these columns 
recently, fiendishly difficult. Mr. Sorabji is surely 
giving us the last word in pianism. The present 
writer has had the pleasure of hearing him play these 
works, and so is able to testify that they really do 
‘come off.’ It is impossible to give any idea of this 
extraordinary music without copious use of examples, 
which considerations of space forbid. It must suffice 
to draw attention to the pieces for the benefit of 
pianists who want something really craggy at which 
to throw themselves (London and Continental 
Music Publishing Co.). 

Manuel de Falla’s ‘ Recit du Pécheur’ is an extract 
from the ballet £7 Amor Brujo. It fills one page 
only, and is so charming that we wish it filled several 
more in the same vein (Chester). 

From Augener’s comes Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat minor, edited by Alex Roloff, a 
version of the orchestral part, arranged for a second 
pianoforte, being placed below the solo part, H. G. 


7° 
e<4, 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


The directors of the Carnegie Collection of British 
Music have published W. G. Whittaker’s Among 
the Northumbrian Hills—free variations on an 
original theme for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Stainer & Bell). The work is a charac- 
teristic example of modern music. The title is homely 
enough, but although the theme itself may possibly 
be connected in some way with the Northumbrian 
hills, the variations are concerned with other subjects 
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than Northumberland, as the sub-titles tell: ‘A 
fantastic garden in the Spring,’ ‘Children at 
play,’ ‘Swallows,’ ‘ By the fireside,’ &c. Moreover, 
Mr. Whittaker introduces a tune from Mr. Cecil 
Sharp’s collection of ‘English Folk-Songs for 
Schools’ in the eighth (‘ Hay-making’) variation 
and in the eleventh (‘ Farewell’). Hence it is useless 
to attempt to measure this quintet by the usual canons 
of criticism, no matter how broadly these may be 
conceived and interpreted. ‘Free’ variations have 
to-day the right to be above the law, and one 
hesitates, for instance, to ask even whether on 
page 12 in the first note of the first violin the 
accidental has been omitted by chance, or whether 
the second ¢ of the bass on page 1o should not be 
strengthened by a sharp when it clashes with the 
¢ natural of the upper harmony? Your modern, free 
composer has made his own a line from the Free- 
booter Songs of the Wallace, ‘ The law of the lawless 
is the law I obey.’ Well, we shall not envy him 
his freedom. The law of the lawless, even in music, 
is a fearful thing. Mr. Whittaker, for instance, 
appears haunted by the fear that his chords are not 
thick enough, or that there are not enough sevenths 
and ninths in the world to satisfy the modern craving 
for dissonance. Certainly his music has none of the 
light-heartedness of freedom. He is no new Mark 
Tapley going to the conquest of an unknown world 
with a tune on his lips. And it is a great pity that 
free composition should be such an anxious business, 
for Mr. Whittaker lacks neither the poetic imagina- 
tion nor that sense of form and proportion that go 
such a long way towards making music worth 
having. 

Mr. Arthur Bliss’s Coxzersations for violin, viola, 
violoncello, flute, and oboe (Goodwin & Tabb) 
uphold worthily the composer’s reputation for wit. 
The first conversation /ocvs is a committee 
room ; the scene of the second is a wood ; of the 
third a ball-room ; the fourth is a monologue for 





the slenderest ; both prelude and fugue are self- 
contained movements which may be separated with 
little or no loss—indeed, in the case of some of 
Bach’s longest organ works (¢.g., the S¢. Azne 
Prelude and Fugue, the Toccata and Fugue in F, 
the liedge Prelude and Fugue, and the Dorian 
Toccata and Fugue) the movements are best played 
as separate works. The normal ear tires under the 
burden of two big pieces delivered by so weighty 
a medium as the organ. But the C minor Fantasia 
and Fugue are so obviously joined together that 
they should not lightly be put asunder. They are 
of modest length; they are strongly contrasted, the 
melancholy questioning of the Fantasia receiving the 
finest of answers in the swinging vigour of the 
Fugue ; and, to make their connection even more 
obvious, Bach ends the Fantasia on a half-close in 
the dominant—that is to say, he doesn’t end it at all, 
but signifies in the plainest of ways that the Fugue 
should follow at once. The full score of Elgar’s 
transcription of the Fantasia is now published 


Novello). So much will be said about it after it 
has been heard that there is no need to dwell 
on it now. Organists will be interested to know 


that Sir Edward marks the work Poco allegretto, 
with about seventy-six crotchets to the minute. 
His phrasing marks are worth careful study. 
Throughout he emphasises the string-like character 
of the music—a point too often overlooked by 
organists when playing the work. Few of Bach’s 
movements yield a better return for careful phrasing, 
because of the pronounced suggestions of chamber 
music in its texture. Sir Edward adopts a quiet 
treatment, working up a big climax at about a 
dozen bars from the end. It is worth noting that 
although the bass-drum is employed, its use (save 
for one bang at the climax) is confined to the 
quiet opening and a similar passage later. Marked 
~p on both occasions, and with its scarcely audible 
thuds falling on alternate beats (and so producing 


cor Anglais, and the fifth and longest is entitled| syncopation), it should have an impressive effect. 
‘In the Tube at Oxford Circus.’ They are all, on the| The score, like that of the Fugue, is a fascinating 


whole, as whimsical and pointed as the works which 
first made Mr. Bliss known here. Just one 
or two touches now and again will cause some 
alarm amongst the extremists of modernity. The 
whole of the ‘committee meeting’ conversation is in 
common time, and the whole of the ‘ball-room’ 
conversation in 3-8 time. Moreover, there is no 
rag-time riot in the latter, which will be to some the 
unkindest cut of all. Still more significant, some 
bars of the second conversation (‘In the Wood’) 
are almost charming. It is not for us to discover 
what this portends. But it is gratifying to see 
Mr. Bliss enlarging his province and, apparently, 
refining and retouching. Obviously in this way 
lies salvation. It is not a question of going 
back to the old rules, but of freeing ourselves from 
present slackness. , Even the worth of wit and 
humour—which is what modern music could most 
readily give us —can be over-rated. After all there 
is nothing more boring than the professional wit, 
We have had in the past an overdose of sentimen- 
tality. Let us try not to burden our successors with 
an inheritance of clumsy humour. B. V. 


ORCHESTRAL SCORES 
There can be no doubt that, enjoyable as is the 
Elgarian version of Bach’s C minor Fugue, it suffers 
from the lack of the Fantasia which so effectively 
serves as prelude. In most pairs of works of the 
kind the connection between the movements is of 
D 





study in orchestration. 

The full score of Edward German’s tone-poem 
The Willow Song, written for the Centenary of the 
Royal Academy of Music, has just been published 
(Novello). It is an expressive little work, quiet save 
for one climax. Messrs. Novello have also recently 
issued full scores of two short compositions of Gustav 
Holst—Country Song and Marching Song. These 
comparatively early works—they bear the Opus 
number 22—have so far attracted less attention than 
is due to music so attractive and straightforward in 
style. Now that the scores are available it is to be 
hoped that conductors (especially of small and 
amateur orchestras) will make their acquaintance. 
They are written for two flutes, one oboe, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, one 
trombone, drums, one small drum, bass-drum, and 
strings. The repertory for such a modest force is 
not large, so these capital little pieces should be 
welcome. Another work with claims on the attention 
of amateur, school, and other small string orchestras 
is the Chiddingfold Suite of Thomas F. Dunhill 
(Novello). It consists of five movements— March 
Prelude’ (founded on an old Surrey folk-tune), 
‘Dryads and Fauns,’ ‘The Mummers Arrive’ (in 
which the old song 7%e Faithful Plough is a prominent 
feature), ‘The Vision of Richard Peyto,’ and 
‘Maypole Dance.’ The music is tuneful and 
vigorous, and free from complications and subtleties. 
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Yet another work that should appeal to small 
orchestras is a Suite from Purcell’s Zhe Gordian | 
Anot Untied, for strings, edited by Gustav Holst, who 
has supplied additional parts for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, one bassoon, and two drums. These} 
extra parts, however, are ad /iditum, and are also 
written in such a way that if the complete wind force 
is not available such of the instruments as are at 
hand will be effective. There are five movements 
an Overture, consisting of a slow Introduction and a 
fine bustling <A//e: leading by way of a brief 


¢ 
Adagio into an Air; Rondeau Minuet; Air; and a 





"YO, 


Jig. A second Suite drawn from the same source 
is in the press. It was a happy thought to rescue | 
such delightful music from the play; now that | 


the interest in Purcell is so keen it is to be hoped | 
that this salvage work will be carried on with vigour. 

[wo full scores of works published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Trust have been received. 
Learmont Drysdale’s Overture Zam o Shanter was 
written as long ago as 1891, and unfortunately shows | 
its age only too plainly. Thematically the work is | 
undistinguished, and the scoring lacking in 
subtlety. There is so much modern and far more 
original work in need of a helping hand that it seems 
a pity to sink capital in the publication of music 
which, promising enough thirty years ago, is likely to 
receive few performances to-day. Far better in 
every way is Ina Boyle’s Rhapsody, 7%e Magic Harp. 
A mere glance at the score shows qualities that make | 
us wish for an opportunity for hearing the work. 
It should be added that the engraving and binding of 
these scores is worthy of high praise. 

Very characteristic of its composer is Frederick | 
Delius’s Augener). A small | 
orchestra is employed—two flutes, one oboe, two} 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, and strings. The 
strings are, however, divided throughout. This very 
engaging little work—it takes no more than four or 
five minutes to play—is compounded of the snatches | 
of melody, deft touches of orchestration, and the| 
subtly-shifting harmonic scheme that we expect from | 
the composer. It should be heard soon ; although 
there is no lack of short and attractive orchestral 
works there should be plenty of room for this one. 

H. G. 


is 


Song before Sunrise 


STRING MUSIC 
Messrs, Augener’s publications this month consist | 
mainly of arrangements. Mendelssohn’s second 


Violoncello Sonata has been arranged for viola, and 
we should think that the result will appeal especially | 
to teachers and students. More interesting is the 
Old English Violin Album, arranged for pianoforte 
and violin by Adam Carse, which contains various 
specimens of old English music. This a step 
in the right direction, for an addition to the 
various ‘Albums for the Young’ has long been over- 
due. The editor, moreover, has not attempted to 
peptonise portions of great classical works, which, 
even when technically easy, are invariably above 
players of limited experience and undeveloped taste. 
rhe original works are two, a Notturno and Aria for 
violoncello and pianoforte, both by Mr. Ludwig 
Lebell. Neither the aria nor the nocturne rises to 
great heights, but neatness and modesty are com- 
mendable virtues. >». | 


1s 


The Brisbane Musical Union (now in its fiftieth year) has | 
appointed Mr. Henry John King conductor. Mr. King’s | 
predecessor was Mr. George Sampson, who had cocupied | 


the position for twenty-five years. 


| title, 


| particulars. 


Gramophone Wotes 
BY ‘* DISCUS’ 

Though primarily intended for use in schools, the 
set of records prepared by Prof. Walford Davies for 
the Education Department of H.M.V., under the 
‘Melody ‘Lectures,’ should be brought to 
the notice of gramophonists in general. There are 
we like to feel) many keen amateurs who are 
using the gramophone not only for recreative 
purposes, but also as a means of increasing their 
musical knowledge. The records are discussed in 
detail in the September number of the Schoo/ Musi 
Review. It must suffice in this place to mention the 


set, and to advise readers to obtain from the 
Company, or their local dealer, the four-page 


leaflet giving Prof. Walford Davies’s Foreword and 
I understand that an analytical booklet 
dealing with the set is in the Press, and will be 
obtainable free of charge. 

Evidently intended for schools and other places 
where folk-dancing is practised are some excellent 
records of country dances played by the Black 
Diamonds Band, under the direction of Mr. Cecil 
Sharp. These may be—in fact, should be—enjoyed 
also by those of us who, debarred by the weight of 
years from dancing, can still appreciate a jolly tune. 
A to-in. d.-s. has ‘Chelsea Reach,’ ‘ Confess,’ and 
‘The Lady in the Dark’; a 12-in. d.-s. gives us 
‘Haste to the Wedding’ and ‘ The Mary and Dorothy.’ 

Only one orchestral record has been received for 
review this month—the Overture to Der Freischiits, 
on a 12-in. d.-s., conducted by Mr. Albert Coates. 
This is a capital reproduction of a work that still 
remains one of the best and most enjoyable of its type. 

The best of the vocal records is a 12-in. single-sided 
of Lucrezia Bori singing ‘O gioia. la nube leggiera’ 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s // Segreto di Susanna, The 
orchestral accompaniment comes out unusually well. 

I am not enthusiastic about the record of Martinelli 
singing ‘O mio piccolo’ from Leoncavallo’s Zasa 
12-in. single). Aren’t we getting a bit over-fed with 
these throbbing, sobbing, catch-in-the-throat operatic 
tenor solos? It is high time the possessors of fine 


| voices gave some attention to fine songs. 


Miss Edna Thornton is handicapped by her choice 
of songs in a 1I2-in. d.-s. Hope Temple’s AXory 
Darlin’ has long since been a back number, and 
Moszkowski’s Cradle Song (Prés du Berceau) has a 
fatal defect—it doesn’t sound a bit like a lullaby. A 
song that becomes quite strenuous at times never yet 
helped a babelet off to by-byes. 

Chamber music is not well represented. <A 12-in. 
d.-s. has a not very good Minuet from Mozart’s 


| Quartet in D minor, and a far more interesting 
| movement from Ottokar Novacek’s E minor Quartet. 


It is to be hoped that the thousands of incompetent 
pianists who play Rachmaninov’s Prelude in C sharp 
minor will obtain the 1o-in. record which gives us 
the composer’s own performance. They will then 
learn that the middle section must be worked up to 
a furious pace, and that the recapitulation of the 
main subject must be played far, far quicker than 
they have ever imagined. They will find both these 
feats beyond them, and may perhaps see the 
advisability of refraining from further travesties of 
a work that, properly played, is a fine piece of music. 
By the by, a curious fact about this performance of 
Rachmaninov’s is that at two points in the closing 
section he repeats a chord in a way that is not in 
the copy. This fine record suffers only from too 
much fianissimo at the beginning and end. 
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Church and Organ Music 


THE SILBERMANN ORGANS AT DRESDEN 
By JOHN MATTHEWS 


As Saxony is likely to remain a “erra incognita to 
most English organists of this generation, some 
particulars of the old Silbermann organs as they 
existed in Merkel’s time may be of interest. 

In 1885 their most characteristic features were 
absolutely unaltered. One might hear and play Bach 
under the same conditions as when Bach himself 
visited the city and gave a recital in the Frauen- 
kirche. Equal temperament had long since been 
adopted, and one little peculiarity of Silbermann’s 


corrected: he invariably omitted the lowest CZ 
in the pedals, deeming it a needless expense 


with the limited range of keys allowed in the old 
system of tuning—to which he adhered in spite of 
Bach’s refusal to consider an o-;7n for Leipsic built 
under these conditions. No doubt new and more 
convenient pedal-boards—though still very wide in 
scale—had long since been added, but the old key- 
boards mostly remained. They were, of course, but 
little suited to our modern organ music, yet one 
certainly realised Bach as is not always possible even 
on a fine and up-to-date English organ. 

With each great advance in the art of organ- 
building a different type of instrument is created*, 
which in turn creates a style of its own in com- 
position. One could not imagine a Widor Symphony 
or a Hollins Concert Overture on a Silbermann 
organ, and the Dresden organists had almost of 
necessity to keep to the well-known classics; I 
doubt if any of them were so much as even 
acquainted with César Franck 

The Silbermann organ I was best acquainted with 
personally was that in the Frauenkirche, where it 
stood in an elaborate case of white and gold in a 
commanding position behind the altar. The reader 
may imagine the dome of St. Paul’s, reduced in size, 
and with four or five galleries encircling its interior. 
The tone floated away freely, though the echo was 
not so great as that in the Chapel of the Royal 
Court, and the twelfth-sounding ranks stood out 
rather prominently to modern ears. The touch was 
not unpleasant, and the mechanism quite reliable, as 
all these organs—in those days at any rate—were 
maintained in good condition, and mostly well in 
tune. This organ was a three-manual of forty-three 
speaking stops, as follows: Great, 14; Echo, 11; 
Choir, 10; Pedal, 8; yet, owing to the light wind- 
pressure, and the system of blowing by connecting 
six planks to stand on with separate feeders, students, 
by merely stepping from one plank to another whilst 
the others were slowly settling down could blow for 
each other’s practice for a long time without fatigue. 
The draw-stops were huge china-faced knobs as 
large as door-knobs, set in a rim of brass inside 
rosewood. There were, of course, no composition 
pedals, but one or two knobs labelled ‘ Sperr ventil’ 
cut off the wind from groups of stops such as the 
mixtures or reeds without withdrawing the stops 
themselves. The reeds would not find any admirers 
to-day, though they were not so crazy as those in 
Silbermann’s organ in the Church of St. Sophia 
opposite the Opera House. The gambas and flutes 


* An organ was opened last December in Freiburg University 
(i/Br.) built in accordance with the directions in the Syntagma 
Musicum of M. Pretorius, in order to interpret the old organ music 
with historical correctness. 





were good, the diapasons free and bold in tone, the 
twelfth-sounding ranks in the mixtures perhaps, as 
already noted, unduly prominent—but Silbermann, like 
our own Henry Willis, had certainly learnt the art of 
building up the tone into an artistic whole, expressing 
his own individuality. This feature with Silbermann 
was more noticeable than the excellence of any 
particular stop. I can fully endorse, from my own 
recollection, the following remarks of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer : 

‘On going from a modern organ to one of 
Silbermann’s a player feels at first only a lack 
of all the auxiliary devices which appeared 
indispensable for a delicately graduated inter- 
pretation of Bach’s works. But in a short time 
there is a change. One begins to delight in the 
obligatory simplicity, and is surprised to see how 
little the refinement of the transitions is missed, 
and how characteristic, yet natural withal, are 
the effects now obtained, simply because one has 
control of but a few gradations of tone-power 
which cannot be shaded off into the other. 
There are works whose full beauty is manifested 
only under such conditions.’ 

The English organist who has never played a large 
organ without a Swell may be surprised to hear that 
one does not miss it so much as might be supposed 
when one has an ample number of foundation-stops 
in nice gradation as to power, and not differing very 
much in quality, with every stop blending in a free 
and open space. Under such conditions a fine 
crescendo can be built up with a friend to pull out 
the stops—each one a handful—in accordance with 
a carefully pre-arranged scheme. Although Merkel 
had no Swell pedal in any of the organs he played, 
he by no means despised it—in fact he praised the 
little Walker organ in the English church, and 
extemporized charmingly on it to my friend the 
former organist, Mr. B. S. Ward. 

In the ‘Church of the Three Kings’ at Dresden 
Neustadt stands another Silbermann organ, where, 
in company with the late Mr. Franklin Peterson 
formerly principal of Melbourne University), we 
met the organist Herr C. A. Fisher, who played 
to us. Here for the organist’s use stood by the 
keys a large and ancient hour-glass, and the very 
organ-seat upon which Mozart once sat and played 
to the people of Dresden. What an opportunity for 
a novelist to describe how heenraptured the people— 
half a column of high-flown descriptive writing at 
least should follow. But, alas! the cold fact remains 
that Mozart, the ‘ divine Mozart,’ left a record in the 
vestry stating that he ‘ could not warm the people by 
his playing.’ 

What the present condition of these Silbermann 
organs may be I do not know. Perhaps some 
reader will tell us if, during the war, in the great 
search for metal, any of them were stripped of their 
metal pipes. The bells in the English Church were 
broken up in the Church itself, but the organ was 
spared, as probably was the case with most organs 
in Saxony. 

ALL HALLOWS’, LOMBARD STREET 
This interesting old City church—the last that 

Wren rebuilt after the Great Fire, on the site of 
which a church has stood since 1067, mentioned in 
Domesday Book as All Hallows Grasschurch—is now 
having its organ rebuilt. The first organ was built 
in 1703, at a cost of £350, subscribed for by a few 
generous supporters of the church. It stood in 
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the west gallery (now demolished), and had one|T. L. C. Tull, H. Uttley, G. T. Warren, Miss S. G. 

manual comprising nine stops (no pedal). The} Watkins, Messrs. S. H. Way, W. G. Webber, H. 
Wharton-Wells, H. F. Wilkinson, Miss E. M. Williams, 


builder (or organ-maker as he was called in those 
days) was Renatus Harris, and the main condition 
of the contract was that if the congregation did 
not like it after six months’ trial the organ was 
to be taken away and the gallery left in as 
good condition as it was previous to the erection of 
the instrument. The organ survived. The _ first 
organist was Renatus Harris, jun. He was paid 
£22 per annum, to play at the services and to keep 
the organ in maintenance. This organ did duty till 
1870, when it was rebuilt and moved to the east end, 
south side. Seven of the old stops were retained, 
and formed the Great manual; a Swell manual of 
seven stops, a Choir manual of five stops, and a Pedal 
16-ft. open diapason were added, with four couplers. 
This has existed to the present time, with tuning and 
minor repairs. The improvements now being carried 
out comprise cleaning throughout ; existing manual 
action repaired; new standard R.C.O. pedal-board, 
with tubular pneumatic action—the 16-ft. Bourdon 
being borrowed from the Swell manual to make a 
second pedal stop; a new 8-ft. Oboe to tenor C on 
Swell manual; the existing Mixture on the Great 
taken out, and a Clarabella 8-ft. to tenor C in place 
thereof ; the Choir organ to be enclosed in a Swell 
box ; and the present Gemshorn 4-ft. on that manual 
to be replaced by a Voix Celeste to tenor C to undulate 
with the existing Dulciana. The cost of all this is 
beirg provided for by a worshipper at the church who 
wishes to be anonymous. Messrs. Gray & Davison 
are doing the work, and it is hoped shortly to 
complete the scheme by the addition of a mechanical 
blowing installation. 

Che original contract (‘purchase deed’) of the 
organ was found in the church-safe a few months 
ago. The verger at All Hallows’ will be pleased 
to show it to any readers who are interested. 


H. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


Candidates for the Associateship Examination 
are requested to note that the reference to the 
Peters’ edition of the Trio in C minor (Bach), given 


in the regulations as Vol. 9, No. 7, relates to 
the old edition, and that in the new edition it is 
Vol. 9, No. 9. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting was held at the 
College, Kensington Gore, on Saturday, July 22, 1922, 
under the chairmanship of the President, Dr. Charles 
Macpherson. Among the members present were Dr. W. G. 
Alcock, Mr. H. J. Balfour, Dr. G. 5. gennett, Mr. FE. T. 
Cook, Dr. Alan Gray, Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, Dr. Stanley 


Marchant, Dr. H. W. Richards, Dr. F. G. Shinn, Dr. 
Davan Wetton, Mrs. M. Augood, Messrs. S. H. Baker, 
H. Batt, F. W. Belchamber, Miss M. G. Blundun, 
Messrs. H. Cartner, G. R. Ceiley, J. Coxhead, J. W. 
Croft, G. D. Cunningham, A. E. Danby, Dr. H. Darke, 
Messrs. H. P. Dean, E. M. Dent, E. E. Douglas-Smith, 


D. Edeson, Miss F. J. Fitch, Messrs. R. Goss-Custard, W. 
H. Hall, W. Hancock, L. Harding, P. C. Hayes, 
Il. Hodge, W. G. Hopkins, A. P. Howe, E. G. Hurst, 
L. M. Jones, W. H. Kirby, Mrs. M. Layton, Messrs. 
D. C. Leeke-Roe, W. Mallinson, C. A. Marks, O. D. 
Marsh, D. McIntyre, G. J. Metzler, C. E. Miller, T. T. 


Goyn . 


Noble, W. E. Ogden, B. J. Orsman, A. C. Osman, L. A. 
Pattison, Dr. W. J. Phillips, Mr. W. J. F. Pugh, Miss M. 
Renton, Messrs. W. R. Simmons, W. A. Sims, Miss K. 


Cholditch-Smith, Messrs. S. Smith, II. Stubington, H. W. 


Sumsion, H. D. F. Taylor, Miss L. R. Trott, Messrs. 


Messrs. L. Wilson, C. W. Wright, R. Yarrow, and Dr. 
H. A. Harding (hon, secretary). 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

Voting papers for the election of two London members of 
the Council were distributed to those members who had not 
voted by post. 

Mr. G. R. Ceiley and Mr. Wharton-Wells were appointed 
scrutineers. 


The hon. secretary, Dr. H. A. Harding, read the 
Annual Report. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL. REPORT. 


Your Council have the honour to report that the past 
Session has been in every way characterised by complete 
success. There are unmistakable evidences of the steadily 
maintained prosperity of the College and of the usefulness 
of its work and mission. 

The candidates entering for examination numbered 448, 
of whom 387 passed. 

Your Council are much gratified that the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians have decided to present their silver 
medal triennially to the most distinguished candidate at the 
Fellowship Examination. The first presentation will take 
place on October 22, 1922, and the recipient will be Mr. 
G. C. Gray, organist of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, York, the 
Lafontaine prize-winner, who gained the highest number of 
marks in organ-playing during the last three years. 

Your Council wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians, and especially to 
Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine, who, as Master of the 
Musicians’ Company, used his good offices to make it 
possible for the candidates of the College to be eligible for 
this valuable distinction, which will prove a great incentive 
to our members to excel in organ-playing. 

A new departure will be made at the distribution of 
diplomas. Your Council have decided that at these 
functions eminent organists shall be invited to play upon 
the College organ the pieces chosen for the Fellowship or 
Associateship examinations. It is hoped that members will 
avail themselves of these opportunities for hearing the test- 
pieces played by acknowledged masters of the organ. 

The examiners appointed for 1921-22 were Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Sir Walter Parratt, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Mr. H. J. 
Balfour, Dr. G. J. Bennett, Dr. Charles Macpherson, 
Dr. Stanley Marchant, Dr. Alan Gray, Dr. F. J. Read, 
Dr. H. W. Richards, Dr. F. G. Shinn, and Dr. E. T. 
Sweeting. 

Your Council wish to accord their heartiest thanks to the 
hon. treasurer, Dr. C. W. Pearce; to the hon. secretary, 
Dr. H. A. Harding; and to the registrar, Mr. Thomas 
Shindler, for their assistance, so readily and so generously 
rendered on all occasions. Your Council also wish to 
express their obligations to the hon. auditors, Mr. O. D. 
Belsham and Mr. G. R. Ceiley, and to the professional 
auditors, Messrs. Pannell & Co. 

The work of the College Staff is always characterised by 
promptitude and accuracy, and their efforts are much 
appreciated by your Council. 

On the proposition of Mr. DoUGLAs-SMITH, seconded by 
Mr. BELCHAMBER, the Report was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT, in presenting the Annual Financial 
Statement, said: I am very sorry the hon. treasurer, Dr. 
Pearce, has not been able to come this morning. We all 
miss him very much. He had intended to be present, but 
was prevented at the last moment. If you would like to 
ask the hon. secretary any questions about this Statement 
he will be pleased to answer them. 

Mr. Hexsert Hovce: There is one question I should 
like to ask with reference to the item for organ practice, and 
it is whether in view of the prosperous condition of the 
College it would be possible to reduce the fees charged for 
the use of the organ for practice? It seems rather a high 
price to charge 3s. 6d. an hour at the present time. 

THe Hon. SEcRETARY: I can onlysay that I will report 
Mr. Herbert Hodge’s suggestion to the Council, who will, I 
am sure, give it their careful and sympathetic consideration. 
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Mr. WHARTON-WELLS proposed the adoption of the} 


Financial Statement, and this was seconded by Mr. YARROW 
and carried. 

Mr. E. T. Cook: 
re-election of Dr. C. W. Pearce as hon. treasurer. We 
have seen how excellent is the service which he has 
rendered during the past year, and I am sure we accord him 
our very heartiest thanks. 

Dr. STANLEY MARCHANT: 
all admire and respect Dr. Pearce. 
better man in his important position. 

The Resolution was carried. 

Dr. H. W. Ricuarps: I have before had the honour of 
proposing that Dr. H. A. Harding be re-elected hon. 
secretary, and I am not tired of doing it; in fact, I would 
like to de it every year, because it is a joy to all of us to} 
know that Dr. Harding is willing to go on working for the 
College, and to continue to do all he does for our benefit. 
We all know Dr. Harding’s great interest in and enthusiasm 
for this College. He lives for it. Instead of calling him 
Dr. H. A. Harding, we ought to call him Dr. R. C. O. 
Harding. He is a wonderful secretary. Not only does he 
deserve our implicit faith in him, which is of course an 
essential qualification in an hon. secretary, but we have the 
deepest respect for him both as a man and as a friend. If 


May I second that ? 
We could not have a 


you want to see Dr. Harding in his best form just try and | 


say something against the Royal College of Organists. I 
can only say heaven help that wretched man, whoever he 
may be. If you 
hon. secretary, and never let him slip, for that would be the 
worst day’s work the College had ever done. Having 
personal knowledge of the enthusiasm he puts into his 
work, and the delight it is to work with him, I think we 
cannot do better than grasp and retain him while he has 
health and strength to discharge the duties of the office. 

Dr. F. Suinn: I have pleasure in seconding 
appointment of Dr. Harding, and in thanking him for the 
time and trouble he gives to the College. He certainly lives | 
for the R.C.O., and he gives his time unsparingly to looking | 
after its interests in every way. 

Tut PRESIDENT: 
Resolution to the meeting. 
tremendous lot to Dr. Harding. 
be president without such a partner to guide one on every 
occasion. I cannot imagine the Royal College of Organists | 
without Dr. Harding. He does everything to advance its 
interests. 

The Resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Dr. HARDING: Some kind things have been said about 
me by Dr. Richards and Dr. Shinn, and you have endorsed 
them and re-elected me hon. secretary. I hope you have 
done the right thing! In any case I thank you very much, 
Personally I am deeply interested in the work of the College. 
I have the greatest respect for the Council, 


I can only say that I owe a 


I have great pleasure in proposing the | 


We) 


value the College keep our present | 


the | 


I have great pleasure in putting this | 


It would be impossible to | 


who are very | 


of Dr. Charles Macpherson from this committee on Church 
| Music. Archbishops have not time to bother about music 
| nor about musicians, and of course someone advised them ; 
but I say seriously that he did not give them adequate 
| advice. As hon. secretary of this College I feel that our 
present president—and such a president as he is—ought to 
| be on that committee. This, however, has nothing to do 
with my re-election, but it is a matter to which I feel I 
ought to refer, and I repeat, in no ‘hole and corner’ way, 
that our president, who has always risen to his sense of 
| duty, should certainly be asked to serve on this committee 
| to inquire into the state of Church Music, I thank you all 
very much for re-electing me hon. secretary for one more 
year. I hope I shall carry out the duties to your satisfaction. 

A MEMBER: Can we put on the minutes a resolution to 
be voted by the College affirming that we support the 
hon, secretary’s view on this matter with regard to this 
Music Committee ? 

Dr. HARDING: As a matter of fact we cannot carry a 

resolution at this annual general meeting unless it appears 
}on the agenda. But may I say in my report what seems 
to be the unanimous feeling of the meeting? 

The meeting assented with much emphasis. 
| THE PRESIDENT: The scrutineers have delivered their 
| report. The voting for the London members of the Council 
was as follows: Dr. R. R. Terry, 370; Dr. Darke, 297 ; 
Mr. d’Evry, 228; Mr. Cunningham, 133; Dr. Phillips, 7%; 
| Mr. Crawford, 63. I declare that Dr. Terry and Dr, Darke 
are elected. With regard to the two vacant country seats 
on the Council, Dr. P. C. Buck and Dr. Alan Gray were 
| the only members nominated, and they are of course duly 
elected. 
Mr. Dovcias-SmMitH: I propose that Messrs. O. D. 
| Belsham and George R. Ceiley be re-elected hon. auditors, 
| and that Messrs. Pannell & Co. be re-elected professional 


| 


| auditors, with sincere thanks for their able services. 
Mr. YARROW: I beg to second the re-election of the 
| auditors. 


This resolution was carried. 

Dr. RicHarps: I must trouble you with 
important matter, and that is to propose a hearty vote of 
| thanks to our retiring President, Dr. Charles Macpherson. 
We on the Council know something about his work since he 
| has been President of this College, because we are more or 
| less behind the scenes, and everybody else knows about his 
paneond work. It is because of our warm affection and 
| enormous admiration for him in every walk of life that we 
| feel great sorrow that his period of office in the chair has 
| come to an end. It has been a real delight and joy to have 
had him here as President, and it only remains for me to 
| put it to the meeting and to ask you to give this vote 
of thanks to Dr, Charles Macpherson with the warmest 
acclamation. 

Dr. MACPHERSON: I am 


one more 


extremely obliged to you. 


considerate to me and who do their best to lighten my | My term of office has been a very pleasant time to me, and 


labour, and I owe a great deal to Mr. Thomas Shindler, our | 
registrar, for his able assistance. 

the interests of the whole College. 
the side of the candidates when some monstrous new tests 
are proposed by some fierce obstructionist. 


members generally, I am rather vexed with them about one such a man. 
There was a great way in which you received Dr. Richards’s remarks. 
but now | 
}a few 
| about 

they ought to take | mechanism of the Swell organ, 


thing, and that is that they do not vote. 
fuss made about the right to vote for the Council, 
we have the postal vote, out of fifteen hundred members 
only about five hundred exercise their right in this respect. 
I hope the members will think about it ; 


an interest in the people who are elected on the Council. | 


I suppose I am a kind of watchdog. I wish to be so as 


I really try to look after} duty. 
I think I am always on| have always had a very warm affection. 
| 


As regards the | and I feel quite ‘humble to know I am to be succeeded by 


I hope it has not been marred by any grave neglect of 
Our new President is Dr. Alan Gray, for whom I 
He is one of the 


most able and high-minded men we have in our profession, 


I would like to thank you for the very hearty 


I should have liked to say 
construction, particularly 
the improvement of the 

but as the meeting has 
been somewhat prolonged I will postpone my remarks to 

another occasion. I must, however, be allowed to con- 


Miss CHOLDITCH-SMITH : 
words about organ 
the slow progress of 


regards the interests of music and of organists especially, and | gratulate the College on the enterprise which produced the 
organists generally have something to do with Church | splendid recital of organ music by Dr. W. G. Alcock at the 


music ! 


There has been a committee formed by the} distribution of diplomas this morning, which we all enjoyed 


Archbishops of Canterbury and York to inquire into the| so much. 


state of Church Music. I want to say a word about that, 


because it seems to me that the Archbishops have been | 


somewhat ill-advised in not making that committee more | 
representative. I have nothing to say against the gentlemen | 


who belong to the committee—better men you could not | Martin, bequeathed to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
He is the|a sum sufficient to produce £50 per annum to assist the 


get, but where does our president come in? 


The proceedings then terminated. 


Dame Margaret Neilson Martin, widow of Sir ——_ 
Paul’s 


organist of the most important position in the world, and | musical education of one of the choir boys after he has left 
I protest against the omission | the choir school. 


he is not on that committee. 
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BACH-WAGNER RECITALS | A new organ was dedicated at St. John’s, Bognor, on 
Mr. Frederick Chubb has recently given a series of |} August 3, Mr. Frederick Kitchener giving the opening 


recitals at Christ Church, Vancouver, the programmes being 
drawn entirely from Bach and Wagner—an_ unusual 
scheme, and one which appears to have yielded striking 


results. Mr. Chubb did not confine his Bach to organ 
music, but drew freely on the clavichord works. The 
Wagner extracts included the Go0tterdimmerung Funeral 
March, the 5S ea Jdyll, the Prelude to 77ristan, the 


Good Friday Music, the Fire Music from Steg/ried, the 


Huldigungs March, the Forest Murmurs, the Ride of 
the Valkyries, the Li 7, and the Overture to the/| 
Vastersinge \n exciting experience for all concerned ! 


Such things as the Sarabandes, Bourrées, and Gavottes and 
Musettes of Bach must have provided delightful relief. 
Further contrast was given by Liszt’s A major Concerto 
(pianoforte, Miss Elsie Alexander), Bach’s D minor 
Concerto for three pianofortes and orchestra (Misses Ida 
Morris, Annette Speer, and Bessie Dunsmuir), and 
Saint-Saéns’s G minor Concerto (Mrs. Douglas Johnston). 
Vancouver is fortunate in its enterprising organist. 

IND ORGANISTS’ SUCCESS 

The following successes have been achieved by blind 
students at the Royal College of Organists during the past 
month 

Fellowship Percival Dean (Turpin Prize), 

Harold Uttley. 
Leonard Harding (Sawyer Prize), 
James Saunders. 

In addition to the above, Mr. W. L. Wilson, who studied 
at the Swiss Cottage School for the Blind, has obtained the 
Associateship Diploma. All these students have gained 
much from the opportunity provided them for practising on 
the organ at the National Institute for the Blind, which is a 
replica of that at the Royal College of Organists. 


Associateship 


HYMN SERVICE AT YORK MINSTER 

A special hymn service was held in the nave of 
York Minster on July 29, in connection with the scheme 
of the Dean for encouraging congregational hymn-singing. 
The selected hymns were: ‘Come let us join our 
cheerful songs’ (‘ Nativity’), 


way’ (‘ London New’), ‘ How bright these glorious spirits 


SIX 


shine’ (* Ballerna’), ‘ And now, O Father, mindful of the | 
love’ (Gibbons, Song No. 1), ‘Blessed city, heavenly | 
Salem’ (Plainsong), and ‘The sun is_ sinking fast’ 
(St. Columba ’). 
ROCHESTER DIOCESAN CHOIR FESTIVAI 

The annual Festival was held in the Cathedral on 
July 20, Mr. C. Hylton Stewart conducting and 
Mr. Percy Whitlock being at the organ. The choir 


numbered seven hundred and fifty voices. The J/agnificat 
and Nunc dimitt: 
the anthem was Bach’s ‘ Zion hears her watchmen’s voices,’ 
from Sleepers, wake. Organ pieces played included Franck’s 
Choral in A min 
and honour.’ 


An excellent series of recitals was given at Boston Parish 
Church on June 21, July 5, and July 8 by Mr. Gordon A, 
Slater, with vocal items contributed by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
the Rev. R. O. Hutchinson, Mr. H. Thacker, and the boys 
of the choir. The chief items were Reubke’s Fugue, Bach’s 
Toccata in F and Prelude and Fugue in D, Mendelssohn’s 
sixth Sonata, Macpherson’s Fantasy-Prelude, Guilmant’s 
first Sonata, the slow movement from Tchaikovsky’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, a Handel Concerto, and Chorale 
Preludes by Ernest Farrar, Parry, and Vaughan Williams. 
The programme book contained some _ well-written 
annotations. 


The annual choral Festival at Exeter Cathedral on June 22 
brought together five hundred and thirty-five singers from 
the North Devon Choral Union and Exeter churches. The 
conductor was Mr. T. Roylands-Smith, and Dr. Ernest 
Bullock was the organist. The Litany was sung in 
procession, and for the first time the Festival took the form of 
Choral Eucharist, sung to Merbecke. 


‘God moves in a mysterious | 


were sung to Macpherson in G, and} 


or and Bach’s Prelude on ‘ All glory, laud, | 


recital. His programme included Elgar’s /mfertal March, 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Fin/andia, a 
Karg-Elert Chorale Prelude, and the ‘ Prize Song’ from the 
Mastersingers The organ is a remodelling by Messrs. 
John Compton of the instrument built by Hope Jones. It 
| comprises four manuals of about thirty-five stops (a few of 
which are as yet only prepared for) and a pedal of six stops 
(major bass prepared for). 


Messrs. A. Hunter & Son have erected a new organ 
in St. James’s Roman Catholic Church, Spanish 
| Place, W. The instrument is a three-manual with forty- 
| eight stops—twelve on the Great, fourteen on the Swell, 
twelve on the Choir, and ten on the Pedal. We regret we 
| have no space for the specification. So far as can be judged 
| therefrom it appears to be a fine, well-designed scheme. 


| We are glad to hear that Mr. E. H. Lemare is drawing 
| crowded audiences at his municipal recitals at Portland, 
Maine. A correspondent sends us a booklet containing the 
répertoire—four hundred and eighty items. The organ isa 
| fine one of five manuals and a hundred and thirty stops, 
twenty-two being on the pedal. 


| Mr. C. E. Juleff writes pointing out that the organist of 
| Bishop’s Hull, Taunton, is Mr. W. R. Dyer—not Mr. Juleff, 
| as was implied in a paragraph in our last issue. 

On June 29 Zhe Messiah was performed in Exeter 
| Cathedral by the choir, augmented, and band, Dr. Frnest 
| Bullock conducting. 


| Mr. Isaac Buswell has just completed fifty years’ service as 


| organist at Hinckley Congregational Church. 


| ORGAN RECITALS 

| Colborn, St. Stephen’s, Bristol—Offertoire, 
| An Th Meditation, /adro; Fantasia, 
| Larker. 

Mr. John Pullein, Dunblane Cathedral—Sonata No. 6, 
| Vendelss Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Back ; 
Pastorale, Franck; March (Suite No. 2), Bocl/mann. 
Mr. R. Barrett-Watson, Giggleswick-in-Craven Parish 
Church—Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Aach ; Revery 
on ‘ University,’ Grace; Minuet, AZoszhowski ; Grand 

| Chceur in B flat, Dadors. 
| Mr. Joseph Soar, St. Davil’s Cathedral—Toccata in F, 
Bach; Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. 5), /Vidor; 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Harwood; Fantasia and 
| Fugue in G minor, Sach ; Sonata No. 7, Rheinherger. 
|Mr. H. F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
| Fantasia and Fugue on ‘The Prophet’ Chorale, Zész/ ; 
First movement, * Eroica’ Symphony ; ‘Jubilee’ Overture, 
IVeber ; Selection from ‘ The Mikado.’ 
| Mr. KR. Woodthorpe Browne, St. John’s, Lowestoft—Suite, 
| Borowski : Sonata da Camera, /’eace ; ‘ Le Carillon,’ 
Wolstenholme. 


rol ‘a 





An; 


Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. John’s, Mortimer, Berks—Dirge, 
Attwood; Air, Wesley; Introduction and Allegro, 
Stanley; Gavotte, Arne; Adagio and Allegro from 


C minor Sonata, Aach ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach. 


Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Theme, 
Variations, and Fugue, Ho//ins; Cantilene, %ernd ; 
Elegiac Romance, /re/and; Kietf Processional, 
Moussorgsk 


Ve 

| Dr. Ernest Bullock, Bideford Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in C, Aach; Fantasia and Fugue, Wozart ; 
Preludes on ‘St. Anne,’ Parry, ‘St. Peter,’ Darke, 
and ‘ Bryn Calfaria,’ Vaughan Williams ; Finale, Gothic 
Suite, Boel/mani. 

Mr. Percy Whitlock, Christ Church, Luton—Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Sack; Sonata in E flat minor, 
Rheinberger; Legend, Dukas; ‘Martyrs,’ Grace; 
Arabesque, Vierne. 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind— 
Marche Nuptiale, Guz/mant; Solemn March, Wod/e ; 
Rondino, /!olstenholme; Impression, Aarg-E/ert. 
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Mr. John Newton, Christchurch Priory—Prelude and | The Fulham Cecilian Orchestral Society has vacancies for 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), 2nd violins, ‘cellos, and violas; good amateurs only. 
Guilmant ; Impromptu, Nicholson. Terms of membership, apply, Hon. Sec., 209, Munster 

Mr. J. Matthews, St. Stephen’s, Guernsey—Concert} Road, S.W.6, 

Overture in F minor, //o//ins ; Tone-Poem, ‘ Urbs Beata,’ | Flautist wishes to meet good accompanist (male) for mutual 
Vatthews ; * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Part 4, Azstin. | practice; sonatas, Xc., for flute and pianoforte. Also 

Miss Doris Fenner, St. Dunstan-in-the-East—Sketch in C, | desires to acquire orchestral experience in a small 
Schumann ; Sonata in E flat (first movement), Aach;| orchestra, N.W. London preferred. —CHADWICKk, 
Pastorale, Franch. c/o Vustcal Times. 

Mr. W. Hedley Staniland, St. Nicholas, Sutton—Prelude | Wanted, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass to join small party 


and Fugue in C, Bach ; Postlude in D minor, Stanford. for study and practice of motets and madrigals—no modern 
Miss Christina Chalmers, St. Clement Danes—Sonatina,| music. Enthusiasm and good sight-reading essential. 

Karg-Elert; Choral Preludes by Back and Charles Meetings on Saturday afternoons at Marylebone to 

Wood ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. | commence.—REGINALD TANSLEY, 10, Colville Gardens, 
Mr. E. H. Smith, St. James’s, New Brighton—Overture in Talbot Road, W.2. 

E flat, Fau/kes ; Allegro con grazia, 7chathkousky. Violinist (lady) wishes to meet other instrumentalists with 
Mr. C. H. Pearce, All Saints’, Binfield—Fantasia and view to forming string trio or quartet for mutual practice. 

Fugue in A minor, Bach; Prelude on ‘Hanover,’| B., 64, Parkstone Avenue, Emerson Park, Hornchurch, 

Charlton Palmer ; Prelude on a Theme of Tallis, Dare ; Essex. 

Toccata, Widor. | Vocalist would like to meet pianist for mutual practice. 
Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, St. Lawrence Jewry—Overture to| North London preferred.—L. G. S., c/o Musical Times. 


* Athalia’; Preludio in C minor, Xheznderger; Prelude on | Enthusiastic ’cellist is invited to join pianist and violinist 

*Croft’s 136th,’ Parry; Prelude on ‘St. Mary,’ ood;| for study and practice of trios, quartets, &c. Large 

Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach. library of classical and modern works available.—Apply, 
Miss A. L. Poole, St. Mary’s, Woodbridge—‘ Great’ *Croma,’ c/o Musical Times. 

G minor Fugue, Aach; Concert Overture, ollins;| Vacancy for few good amateurs (all instruments) in 


Nuptial Postlude, Guz/mant. orchestra. Rehearsals, Thursdays. Concerts, (Jueen’s 
| Hall, &c.—Apply, D. Wricut, 46, Aldridge Road 
APPOINTMENTS Villas, W.II. 


Mr. S. F. Bates, organist and choirmaster, Holy Trinity, | Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster.—A ‘live’ 
Leamington Spa. orchestra of keen‘ amateurs and professionals has 
Mr. Sydney Harrington, organist and choirmaster, Christ} vacancies for one oboist, one bassoonist, French horn, 
Church, Wanstead. | one percussion, and few strings (especially viola players). 
Miss A. L. Poole, organist and choirmaster, St. Mary’s| Rehearsals (best of music) every Monday evening.— 
Parish Church, Woodbridge. | Write SecreTARY, 30, The Green, Twickenham. 
Mr. W. Cawthorne Sunter, organist and choirmaster, | Violinist (gentleman) would like to join amateur orchestra 
Middle U.F. Church, Greenock. or string quartet, S.E. district.—F. D., 33, Matham 
Grove, East Dulwich, S. E.22. 
= = : : | A_ lady vocalist (amateur) desires to meet with lady 
pianist, who would accompany her one evening a week in 
LU ; s1rG exchange for help with singing.—H. S. C., 27, North 
Chamber Music for Elinate urs | End aa, Golders Green, N.W.11. 
Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- | Cello player wanted, to turn a trio into a quartet. Must 
; t play in tune, keep time, and read at sight, all com- 
petently. Good classical music, no cinema stuff. District, 
Dudley, Tipton, Oldbury, or West Bromwich.—C. E., c/o 


ments by amateur chamber musicians who wish to get into 
touch with other players. 


Gentlemen wanted to join mixed octet for unaccompanied Musical Times. 
music at mid-day recitals in City. —EkNest W. Prerrit, | Philharmonic Society (16th season) has vacancies in choir 
St. Lawrence Jewry, Gresham Street, E.C. 2. and orchestra (all instruments). Rehearsals (Western 

Lady pianist wishes to hear of good musical society for | suburb): Orchestra, September 25 ; Choir, September 28 
coming season (London or near Richmond).—FE. L., } —Apply, Orchestral Secretary, Mr. E. LESLIE SIKEs, 
c/o Musical Times. | 223, Hammersmith Road, W.6. 

Wanted, violinist and clarinettist, amateurs, with view to| Amateur instrumentalists, strings and wind, required for 
small dance orchestra. F. DONALDSON, 59, Arica Road, the West London Co-Operative Orchestra. Rehearsals 
S. E.4. | resumed September 2.—Apply to Hon. Sec., Mr. C. J. 

Pianist (good) would like to meet two violinists, ’cello, and| Marnie, 32, Micklethwaite Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 
viola for mutual practice. Acton district.—C. W. C., | Conway Orchestra, Walthamstow. Male instrumentalists 
14, Milton Road, Acton, W.3. are invited to become members of the above orchestra. 

Amateur instrumentalists, all parts, are cordially invited to} |Wood-wind players particularly are desired. —Information 
join the Cross Gates (Leeds) Wesleyan P.S.A. Orchestra. may be obtained from the Secretary, J. E. PARIsH, 


Rehearsals at Cross Gates Wesleyan Church on Mondays, 14, Copeland Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 

at 8 p.m.—Applications for membership to F. W. P., | Pianist wishes to meet good vocalist or violinist to practise 

15, Chestnut Avenue, Cross Gates, Leeds. | accompanying. Ladyorgentleman. Birmingham neigh- 
Young violinist (lady) wishes to meet good accompanist} bourhood.—A. V. K., c/o J/usical Times. 

with view to mutual practice.—D. L., ©, Village Road, | Noth London Philharmonic Society. Vacancies for all 


Bush Hill Park, Enfield. — | voices and good instrumentalists. Rehearsals in 

Young vocalist would like to meet pianist for mutual | Spensley Hall (opposite Fire Station), Beeske Read, 
practice, also a vocalist (lady or gentleman). S.E./ Stoke Newington. Orchestra, Monday evenings, Choir, 
district preferred. And would like to join a musical Tuesday evenings. —Secretary, Mr. J. H. CuisHam, 
society in London.—C. B., 34, Rockbourne Road, | 30, Broke Road, Dalston, E.8. 


Forest Hill, S.E.23. . ly ianist and vocalist, soprano, wishes to practise 
Violinist (gentleman) would like to meet pianist for mutual | Young lady pianist and voca oi P gt AP = 
en tt or sind evenings weekly (Wallington, Sutton, ae dete we also y piay roy oe 
or Croydon districts). Must be enthusiastic; same sex. 4 se eee Fhe = ee ee = 
Large library of dance, musical comedy, and light music. | mange sagen <i eee lad : 
—F, Prippey, 54, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Two ladies, a pianist and a ’cellist, would be glad to Wei a 
Violinist (lady), still studying, would like to meet pianist for good violinist to join them by a P Peouen _— 
mutual practice, with a view to playing at concerts, Kc. ; Miss R. J. Ri ve L. R.A.M., am E _*tpieegeanesinalinmts ). 
or would join amateur orchestra. Knowle, near} Gentleman vocalist desires to meet pianist-accompanist for 
Birmingham.—FAIRFAX, c/o J/usical Times. mutual practice. —C. B., 34, Rockbourne Road, S.E.23. 
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Letters to the Editor 


DID VIADANA USE FIGURES? 






Stxr,—In my letter of April 23, which appeared in your 
July number, on Viadana’s use of « and » to indicate a 
sharpened and a diatonic sixth respectively, there were some 
examples (Exx. 6-10, 12, 13) in which, for the reason 
given, I was unable to verify the significance of the % and 
in question. 


Ex, 1 (= Ex. 6 in previous letter). 


—_ eo 
22a a 


Bar 15. 





umn me fac (2 Basses) B.c. Ixvii. 





\) 


e— ea 
S ———- 





12th bar from end. 











] 


Hunc praeclarum (Tenor solus). 


Ex, 5 (= Ex. 12). 


Ave Sancta Maria (Tenor solus). B.c. xxxviii., bars 15 and 37. 


See ag ee 


N.B.—In this example the first sharp t in bar 37 has proved to indicate a sharpened third, and not a sixth. 


Tria sunt munera (2 Tenors and Bass). B.c. cii., bars 3, 4. 





in this example the G sharp assumed to be indicated by the “ in the bass is not present in the voice parts, but there can be little 
doubt, in view of the other examples, that its inclusion in the accompaniment was intended, 





I have now obtained from the National Library at Paris 
a transcript of as much of the tenor part-book of the 1626 
reprint of Viadana’s Concerti as serves to complete the 
examples in question with the exception of Ex. 8, which, 
however, does not really need further verification, since it 
already contains the sharpened sixth corresponding to one 
of the two sharps over the bass. 

The result has been entirely satisfactory, as will be seen 
from the completed examples given below. (As before, the 
vocal bass in Exx. 7, 9, 10, being identical with the 
Basso continuo, is omitted) : 









































Lauda Sion (2 Tenors and Bass). B.c. xcvii. (5 bars before section 
in 3-2 time). 

















B.c. xxix. (5 bars from end), 
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Ave hostia salutaris (Tenor solus), B.c. xxxvi. 
Ex. 6 (= Ex. 13). 
= } t ) — 
ae ~ —i—t : 
—— ESE —____ a STS 
| ts = + t 
e——4 -o—\—s—_ + ss a = 
Sais Mhanncacpndl ensenatncesaaesaasall PRETEEN RE ED arm ae! Sh Ee —S-— 


t Given as C in my transcript, either by a misprint in the original, or an error on the part of the copyist. 


In addition to the above I am able to give an excellent 
example of p, as the indication of a diatonic maj 





Congratulamini (Tenor solus). 








which before I did not venture to put forward without 
verification : 


B.c. xxviii., bars 6, 7. 





























Ex. 7. 
<== = == a a So eee) 

== a 3-4 ct at soe sao 
: -_ eS een 

aa es 
SSS we LS 
Tanai acaateereemcmesiaaestaaeeiene es ee eo 

* 
It will be noticed that in Exx. 2 and 3 (= Exx. 7 and 9) third (or tenth) when the latter was preceded by a 


in my previous letter) the sharpened sixth is preceded by a 
suspended seventh. 

In conclusion, I must withdraw my suggestion that 
Viadana purposely omitted x as the indication of a sharpened 


suspended fourth (or eleventh), as I find it to be refuted by 
instances to the contrary.—Yours, &c., 
F. T. ARNOLD, 


July 1, 1922. 


‘OUR DECADENCE.’ 


Str,—I have read Mr. Rutland Boughton’s article in the 
July issue of the Musical 7imes with keen interest. It is 
thoughtful and thought-provoking, but I feel that, able as 
it is, it is unconvincing and inconclusive. Mr. Boughton 
seems only to endeavour to solve one problem by creating 
another; and, indeed, his whole article bristles with a 
number of statements that are individually very debatable. 
He is surely unduly pessimistic about a condition of things 
that is far from new. His knowledge of musical history 
should teach him that what has happened before is 
happening now, and will happen again, and must do so if 
musical art is to be progressive. Time, and the verdict of 
sound common-sense, will blow away the chaff and store 
up the wheat into the musical granary for future use. 
History is repeating itself, and there is little cause either for 
alarm or pessimism. 

The whole question seems to resolve itself into the 
time-worn struggle of the Classic 7. the Romantic element in 
music, and it is quite evident on which side Mr. Boughton 
would cast his vote. We may or may not agree with him, 
but it is quite evident that musical evolution has definitely 
decided. Being very much interested on this point, I 
referred to a lecture given by Dr. E. W. Naylor before the 
Musical Association (December I, 1908), on ‘Jacob Handl’ 
(Gallus). Mr. Boughton may have read this lecture and its 
consequent discussion; if not, I am sure he would find 
much to interest him there. One of Dr. Naylor’s points 
was to show how that even in this 16th century work the 
romantic element had crept in, and how the composer 
was trying (very often in a crude way) to enlarge the bounds 
of expression. The, musical examples quoted are very 
striking. Dr. Naylor quoted extensively (especially from 
the writings of Pater) to enforce the distinction between 
classic and romantic. For the sake of those who have not 
a copy of the lecture, I make bold to add some quotations : 


‘The romantic consists in that which is strange—the 
classic in that which is beautiful.’ 

‘The romantic is concerned with the subject of the 
artistic work—the classic with the method of pre- 
senting it.’ 

“Romance without the setting of formal beauty may 
become bizarre. The classic, debarred from the 
inclusion of new, untried sources of inspiration, may 


become mere stupid pedantry.’ 


Dr. Naylor then showed how the two tendencies (romantic 
and classic) have ever existed more or less: that we have 
narrowed our idea of romanticism and ‘cut our boundaries 
with very sharp edges.’ One could not, and, indeed, should 
not definitely assert that, ¢.y., the classic period ran to 
1820, and the romantic from 1820 to 1870. It would be 
far better to take such central dates as 1000, 1700, 1800, 
and show that about these times a musical renaissance took 
place—a kind of struggle of birth and death, and it is 
interesting to note what happened : 


1. Introduction of sentiment into medixval polyphony 
(1600), 
Result: Death of medizval polyphony. 
Cause: Too purely intellectual to bear sentiment. 
2. Introduction of sentiment into elegant Italian music 
(1700), 
Result : Death of elegant style. 
Cause: Style too correct. 
3. Introduction of further sentiment (1800), 


Handel is not to be claimed as a romanticist ; Bach is; 
Palestrina not. Byrd? Yes, a decided romanticist. 

I have made somewhat long reference to this lecture as it 
seems to me relevant to the point at issue, and tends to 
prove the continued ascendancy through the ages of the 
romantic over the classic. To quote Pater again * Curiosity 
and a desire of beauty have each their place in art.’ 


‘The desire of the innovator is to express something 
new, if possible in forms of beauty@already accepted, 
if not, *wa/ calum, it must be done in forms of ugliness.’ 


Mr. Boughton most wholly disagrees with this last 
quotation ! 

After carefully reading his article I gather that he is quite 
willing to admit the romantic element, but only on certain 
conditions—That formal beauty and euphony must always 
predominate ; that music must be able to stand by itself as a 
concourse of sweet sounds in well-ordered design, able to 
give pleasure and meaning irrespective of its association 
with words or a dramatic setting. In short, Mr. Boughton 
says ‘We may swear—but please swear like gentlemen!’ 
We must call the trumpeter ‘naughty,’ not anything else— 
we must not use Mr. Shaw’s vulgar stage words, 

Mr. Boughton contends that prior to Beethoven ‘ under 
the most vehement stress the music was never allowed to 
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abrogate its own musical laws.’ 
gree with him here. A study even of the Elizabethan 
composers will reveal the fact that, in their desire for more 
characteristic expression, they were frequently finding them- 
selves cramped by the conditions of their day. Their attempts 
to widen their limits may appear to us to be crude, but 
thev were attempts none the less, and I cannot agree that 
their first thought was to secure a ‘fair musicalshape.’ Their 
first thought was to express themselves in the best way they 
could, and time after time they found they wanted more elbow- 
room. Though many of their crucities may be explained 
by the exigencies of polyphony, these do not explain all. 
And the same may be said of much of Purcell’s work, with 
(for the period) his daring harmonic innovations. Music 
must be both a beautiful and expressive art. Mr. Boughton 
would have it always beautiful, but he would limit its range 
of expression wherever this does not coincide with the 
beautiful. The question then to be asked is this: * What 
are the limits of expression in music?’ To answer it we 
must remember that all art is suggestive rather than realistic. 
Directly music tries to enter the field of realism it pros- 
titutes itself as an art; but who shall put a boundary to the 
field of suggestive expression in music, and say, *‘ Thus far 
and no farther’? If a composer (according to the canons 
of accepted taste) can justify his procedure, no matter how 
novel it is, in the matter of characteristic expression, then 
who shall condemn him ? 

The terms ‘euphony’ and ‘ cacophony’ are surely relative 
only. 

Mr. Boughton also insists on the impersonality of a 
composer’s work, and condemns Beethoven for seeking 
‘self-expression rather than the service of musical art.’ 
One feels bound to say that if this is true, then musical 
art is profoundly grateful to Beethoven for his waywardness. 

I agree entirely with one of our foremost dramatic critics 
who wrote the other day: ‘There is no such thing as 
nal work any intelligent person ought to be 
able to draw a fairly faithful portrait of Shakespeare or 
Molicre from reading their plays.’ Is it not a very great 
compliment to Mozart with regard to his Regutem to read 
this: ‘I am unable to say which movements were left 
unwritten by the master himself’? We may also (especially 
after hearing Mozart’s Aegutem fairly recently) disagree 
with Mr. Boughton over its excellence as a work of art. 
If this is a ‘self-standing piece of music,’ it does not do 
much to strengthen his argument. As a piece of charac- 
teristic expression of most beautiful and solemn words, it is 
a travesty and nothing else. Again, says Mr. Boughton, 
: the music set to verse or to a dance must be a self- 
standing piece of work.’ Does Mr. Boughton really mean 
us to take this seriously, or is he writing with his tongue in 
his cheek ? Do the expression of the words and spirit of a 
song count for nothing? If this principle is adopted we 
shall worse diction than ever. Are we to judge 
Wagner’s music-dramas apart from scenery, action, and 
general theatrical setting? Isa sacred work to be equally 
impressive alike in the concert-hall and cathedral? Surely 
Mr. Boughton is here pressing his ideal a little too far ! 

\nd may we not dissent from his definition of originality 
and individuality? Mr. Boughton to think we 
ought to regard ‘ originality’ more in the light of ‘ obvious 
parentage’; that the originality of a composer consists in 
our ability at once to detect the source of his influence 
—his musical parentage; which is surely originality on 
Mr. Boughton’s past! I have not consulted the various 
dictionary readings, but I think we are most of us able to 
distinguish between ‘originality’ and ‘eccentricity.’ Only 
a rather stupid person would say that original, bizarre, and 
eccentric, conveyed the same meaning. Original work must 
of course owe its debt to the past, but it takes its step 
forward into the future on its own account, and that step a 
characteristic one. It has absorbed the experience of the 
past, has been influenced by it, but it re-creates and gives 
rise to something fresh; it is not a mere copy, saying 
nothing that has not been said before and probably a great 
deal better. Its great essence is vitality. Can we accept 


zm pers 


have 


seems 


Mr. Boughton’s definition of ‘individuality’ as the ‘sign 
.... that an art-work is not standing alone’? Again, I 
think the confusion of thought is Mr. Boughton’s. What 


do we mean by ‘individual’? 


I do not think we can all 


Mr. Boughton says that | seems to count for nothing. 


‘individual work is not divided from other similar work of 
its time.’ He means to imply that the ‘ group’ is not divided, 
and that therefore the work of the group is similar. But 
the word ‘individual’ plainly refers to ‘one person’ or thing 
—it is the one that is ‘not divided,’ does not share with the 
others; it is a separate entity, standing alone, and therefore 
individual work is work a person does by himself, having 
its own personal character, and unlike the work of others, 
or even of others working as a group or school. 

To sum up, therefore, we must not be pessimistic over 
our so-called ‘decadence.’ To any student of history and 
psychology, the state of musical composition at the present 
time is no surprise nor discouragement. The phase will 
pass, and time will settle the matter and adjust the gain 
and the loss. There are times when Art seems to take 
many steps backward, but, like a good bowler, this is only 
to get a better length on the ball. Music will never revert 
to classicism pure and simple: we must have the beautiful, 
but we must have the expressive as well, and the latter 
must be continually growing and expanding. Time will 
see to it that with this growth and expansion Art still 
remains. — Yours, Xc., Harotp E. Warts. 


LIBRETTI IN ENGLISH: AN APPEAL FOR 
SANE TRANSLATIONS 


Sik,—I am very much interested in the question of the 
English libretti of operas, which is touched upon in the 
“Robert Radford’ article appearing in your May issue, 
because I believe it to be a factor of vital importance 
in any attempt made to establish opera in English on a firm 
foundation. 

The primary reason for composing vocal music is to give 
audible expression to the words to which it is set, and unless 
it permits its exponents to sing with as much intelligent 
diction as would be exercised by a trained orator, it fails in 
its main object. Much interesting vocal music, particularly 
of an operatic nature, has failed to acquire lasting popularity 
because of an inferior libretto, for very few operas have been 
written which are musically so great as to be able to live in 
spite of their text. 

Notwithstanding the views expressed by certain idealists 
in their letters to Ze 7Zmes and elsewhere, the fact must be 
faced that the number of operas by native composers, which 
the British public cares to hear, is so very small as to be 
incapable of supporting any opera company worthy of the 
name. Yet there appears to be a growing desire on the 
part of modern peoples to have opera performed in their 
native language—which, from their point of view, is not 
unreasonable—and that desire must be reckoned with, 
because the people pay the bill. That being so, at least for 
a time any attempt to establish opera in English here on a 
satisfactory basis must be made chiefly by the use of the 
works of foreign composers. 

That fact raises the question of English translations, or 
adaptations, of the original libretti, and on that subject Mr. 
Radford has not expressed himself too strongly, although I 
do not agree with him that the fault lies entirely with the 
publishers. It is not difficult to imagine that in face of an 
urgent demand for an English translation of a new opera 
successfully produced abroad, they might be forced to accept 
the best within their reach. Further, it is possible to 
suppose that not all of them have had a staff capable of 
judging whether or not a given translation was a faithful 
rendering of the original text, being partially, if not totally, 
ignorant of the tongue in which it was written. 

For some time I have been devoting considerable attention 
to this subject because I consider the present position to be 
acutely distressing. The most charitable criticism I can 
give, of a general nature, is that the English adaptations I 
have examined appear to me to be a conglomerate of an 
exceedingly free translation and the voluntary action of the 
translator’s imagination. He has, as it were, taken a bird’s- 
eye view of the original libretto, and:then set to work to 
express the same ideas on broad lines, avoiding intricate 
passages, and filling up their places with sloppy padding. 
That in the process negatives are turned into positives, 
affirmations into negations, and interrogations into assertions, 
Thus the libretto the music was 
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composed to express is not only lost sight of, but another is 
fitted in its stead which renders the whole effete. To the 
singer who really understands the original text the task of 
suitably interpreting the music by means of such a ghastly 
parody i is more than discouraging : it is hopeless ! 

Here I venture to give two examples of what I mean— 
one from Rigoletto, showing how the plain meaning of the 
original has been perverted, and the other from Ux Badllo 
in Maschera, showing how fine points of detail may be 
obscured by generalisation. Both phrases will show how 
very closely a translation may approach to the original 
without losing accent or rhythm: 


Rigoletto, Act 2, 








It Duca. 
5— 
© mr ms re *. 
(a) E quan - do,o ciel? Ne’ bre - vii - 
(6) O heav'ns, but where’ In that short 
(c) But when, oh Heav'n? In the few 
ee 
= ——s— = — a a —fi>—— eee oe — 
a o—s—s ~A—4—-3-Fe ———_A—_e— 
-Stan-ti, pri mache il mio pre - sa - gio in -ter - no sul -lor- ma 
mo-ment ere some pre-sen- ti- ment of e- vil im-pell’d me 
momentse’er an in - ter-nal pre -mo - ni- tion to find the 





— 
Cee pense ng =. 
—— - * # e SSS 





cor - sa an-co-ra_ mi_ spin - ges-se 
sud - den- ly to re -trace my fo Jt-steps. 
tra - ces of her flight had im ~- pelld me! 


Un Ballo in Maschera, Act 1. 
Rs NATO. a 








i 

Se 3t- # 
———— ee 
(a) Al- la vi - ta che t’ar- ri spe - 


(4) On the life thou now dost che - rish, fra sught w ith 
(c) With the life which smiles up-on thee, full of 





- ran + za e gau-dio pie - na, d'at - tre 
plea - sure, with hope re - splen - dent, while thy 
hope, bright with ev - ’ry plea - sure, ma - ny 

(fill'd) 














thou - sand lives of o - thers des 
—, 
— 2 > 2. 2s 
+ =~. % 4- ——oe—=s 
SS 
ti - mo... sim => ca - te - wn? 
thou - sands are de - pend - ent! 
- ny . . doth in + ter- min - gle. 


(a) Original; (4) Boosey’s edition: (c) my rendering. 


These two phrases ought conclusively to prove that our 
public has been kept in ignorance of the real gist of most 
foreign operas, and, as a consequence, is unable to appraise 
at its true value the composer’s work, 

My present conviction is that such translations cannot, 
and indeed need not, be made in verse. It is not sufficient 
for the person who undertakes them to be equally conversant 
with both languages concerned. No one who requires the 
aid of a dictionary ought to attempt the work, for various 
colloquialisms, peculiar forms of speech, innuendo, and play 
on words are often used which no dictionary help can 
elucidate. Further, the translator must be more than merely 
an efficient philologist ; he must be sufficiently musical and 
have enough knowledge of singing to be able to catch the 
proper accent and rhythm, while adhering rigidly to the 
exact meaning of the original text. 

Since I believe that the mere discussion of a subject, 
without action, leads nowhere, I have ventured to attempt 
to make a new translation of two or three of the libretti I 
have at hand, which, while faithfully conveying the exact 
import of the originals, would still be singable, and at the 
same time make the acutely high notes as comfortable as 
possible for the vocalist. I may mention that the task was 


considerably simplified for me in the case of Faust, my 
copy being an Italian edition of Ricordi’s without an 





English version; for, although he may try to ignore it, an 
English adaptation distracts the reader’s mind and sometimes 
causes him to see red. Of the result I may say that I 
consider the translation to be adequate; as to how far 
it is practicable I do not feel sure. Although, as I 
read it, I believe it to be so, others may not see eye to 
eve with me in every detail. Reviewing my work after 
its completion, I feel the necessity for collaboration ; the 
turn of a phrase—which would make all the difference 
—while it has escaped me, may suggest itself to other minds. 

With this idea in view during April—hence before 
the appearance of your article referred to above—I 
communicated with a prominent member of our new 
National Opera Company, proposing what practically 
amounted to the round-table of which Mr. Radford 
speaks. I suggested that after a preliminary conference 
between us, he should assemble such of the principal 
singers of the Company as would take the solo work in 
the opera (A’fgoletto) concerned, so that I might have the 
benefit of expert opinion on an all-important point. Owing 
to pressure of work on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
the fact that A’Zgo/effo is not included in the Covent Garden 
programme, my proposal was not found acceptable at 
present. 

Yet I do not feel inclined to take this first reverse lying 
down. I believe that this much-needed work can be done 
successfully, and hope that some of those who are equally 
interested, and are qualified to do so, will render me the 
assistance and counsel which my National Opera Company 
correspondent was unable to give. If such will be good 
enough to communicate with me soon, I shall be very 
grateful. —Yours, Xc., A. KEAY. 

2, Gledstanes Road, W.14. 


WANTED—COMPOSITIONS FOR WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Sin,—A short time ago the esteemed Commander of 
Kneller Hall made through a well-known daily paper an 
appeal to British composers for original works for military 
bands, which I hope met with the success it deserved. Asa 
wind-player of about twenty-six years’ experience, I shall be 
glad if you will kindly allow me through your valuable medium 
also to appeal to our able composers to bear in mind the now 
not inconsiderable number of players on the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon, and to write and publish solos, 
duets, trios, quartets, and quintets for these instruments. 
There are several solos by well-known living composers 
already published for each of the popular first three, but only 
one or two for the last two lesser-known instruments. Josef 
Holbrooke and Percy Grainger have each written quintets 
for them, which have deservedly been performed in London 
and the provinces, but I know of only one quartet for that 
unique combination (without the horn as tenor instrument), 
and this is an admirable little march, written at my 
importunate request by my friend, the late Edmondstoune 
Duncan, for a party—but I regret to say I have not yet been 
able to get a publisher to print it. 

A German composer has written one, published at 
Leipsic. I am aware that the sale for these works will be 
less thanin the case of strings, but if a series of graded 
quartets, easy to difficult, for one of each of these five 
instruments were published, and also adapted as string 
quartets, at popular prices, I think they would pay their way. 

Hoping some abler pen than mine will follow up this 
suggestion. —Yours, &c., Joun Parr, 

7, Snig Hill, Sheffield. 

August 5, 1922. 


S1r,—It was with particular pleasure that I read in a 
weekly contemporary that one of the most gratifying 
features of the Royal Academy of Music Centenary 
celebrations was the brilliant promise shown by that 
‘rising young composer, J. B. McEwen,’ and that his 
Quartet Biscay was one of the most notable of all the 
works heard during the fortnight. It is a pity that all 
our rising composers do not receive such encouragement 
at the proper time.—Yours, &c., A. K. 
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WOES OF A MUSIC-MASTER 


Sik,—Is it not high time to help music out of the rut 


into which it has sunk in many (I hope not all) of our| 


public schools ? 

In 1917 I accepted a position as music-master at a large 
boys’ school in the North of England. Lessons of half-an- 
hour each (one per week) were to be given in school hours, prac- 
tices (three separate half-hours for each boy) being allotted to 
recreation periods. Owing, however, to the fact that all 
sorts of interruptions and special occasions are allowed to 
interfere with the musical syllabus, I find that the average 
boy does not get more than one and a half practices per 
week. 
practices combined) is devoted to music in a whole term as 
is given up to any other branch of study, such as languages 
or mathematics, in a simgle week! Is this fair to music? 
All such important matters as ear-training, musical appre- 
ciation, &c., have to be shelved, and there can be little 


doubt that, judged by their attitude towards music, 
head-masters regard it as a necessary nuisance. Why | 
not, therefore, act up to this conviction and strike the 


subject off the syllabus altogether? As things are to-day 
in some of our public schools, it is sheer waste of time to 
take up music. 

What is the hope for the future? And wherein lies 
the remedy for the above state of affairs? First of all, 
it seems of primary importance to incorporate music in the 


regular school curriculum, It may be asked, What is the 


value to the boy of music in the general scheme of 
education? Personally, I invariably find that the boys 
whose /ime-sense, rhythmic-sense, and ear-sense are the 


keenest are the very boys who, as a general rule, stand 
highest in other subjects. They are, in short, brighter, 
more alert intellectually, and always ‘on the spot.’ It is 
bad in principle to allow parents to decide for themselves 
whether a boy shall study music. Doubtless many parents 
are fully qualified to form an opinion, but the great bulk of 
them are not so qualified. All boys should be tested, 
and only those discarded who, after fair trial, convince 
the music-master that they are utterly destitute of any 
appreciation of, or feeling for, music. 

What appears to me to be of paramount importance is 
that head-masters should receive a ‘lead’ in this vital 
matter, and this might perhaps be undertaken by the joint 
action of our leading musical institutions. I would suggest 
that all lessons and practices take place in school hours, and 
that found for classes in musical dictation, ear- 
training, sight-reading, and musical appreciation. It is to 
be hoped that head-masters and governing bodies may, in 
the near future, devote more consideration to this important 


matter, — Yours, Xc., ‘Spes est Unica FIwEs.’ 


time be 


AN EARLY GREEK HYMN 


Sik,—A fragment of an early Greek Christian bymn has | 


published by the Egypt 
volume in which it occurs— 


been recently discovered and 
Exploration Fund. As the 
The Oxyrhynchu 
by many of your readers, I think a short description may 
be of interest. The fragment is, roughly, 12-in. by 2-in. ; 
the front contains an account dating from the first half of 
the 3rd century. The hymn is written on the back. Above 
each line of text the corresponding musical notes are added. 
The notation is that given in 
symbols not mentioned in the article on Greek music are 
used to denote length of notes, &c. The style of 
writing points to a date in the latter part of the 3rd century 
rather than the beginning of the 4th. Only the con- 
cluding Doxology has survived, and that not quite 
perfect, but the general sense is clear. I give a rough 
translation of it : 


Grove’s 


1s 


*Ye courts of heaven be not silent, nor stay your 
song, ye light-giving stars and streams of flowing rivers, 
as we hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; All ye 


& Hunt Egypt Exploration Fund, 7he 
ri, part 15,1922. Offices of Society, 13, Tavistock 


* Ed Grenfell 


yn py 


WC. 


Uryra 
Square 


I find, too, that about as much time (lessons and | 


Papyri,* part 15—is not likely to be seen | © 


Dictionary, but |} 


powers shout, Amen, Amen! Dominion and praise 
| and glory do we give both now and for ever to the only 
Giver of all good things. Amen, Amen.’ 


| The transcription into modern notation has been made 
by Prof. H. Stuart Jones. I enclose a copy, and hope it 
will be possible to print it. The slurs over certain notes 
represent a sign in the original, but their omission in some 
places where two notes are sung to one syllable and their 
curious position in the last bar but one, suggest that their use 
is not equivalent to a slur. Prof. Jones suggests that the 
notes are to be sung /egavo. 

| A lover of plainsong might object to the rigid barring, 
but, like the classical Greek metres, the verse is strictly 
metrical ; and the Greek accents did not originally represent 
stresses, but changes in intonation. In this fragment, as a 


| general rule, a long note, or a group of notes, is used for a 
syllable that is long, ¢.e., has either a long vowel, or in 
which the vowel is followed by more than one consonant, 
so taking longer to pronounce, and the accented syllables 
are marked by the rising and falling of the melody.— 
E. A. WHITE. 


Yours, Xc., 
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(Music transcribed by Prof. H. Stuart Jones.) 
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WHICH LANGUAGE? 


Sir,—I note that in my letter on ‘Instrumentation’ 
printed in your last issue, you conform to custom in giving 
the title of Donizetti’s opera as La favorita instead of 
La Favorite. The question of opera titles seems worth 
discussing. Donizetti wrote music to a French libretto by 
| Scribe, and it was first produced at Paris, It is as much a 
French opera as overt le Diable, As it would certainly 
lsavour of affectation (to quote Mr. Abdy Williams) to 
|speak of the latter as Robert der Teufel, because 
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Meyerbeer was a German, it must be equally affected to 
call Donizetti’s work by an Italian name merely because 


he was an Italian. More important is the fact that, while 
I am prepared to swear to what is on p. 258 of Za Favor7te, 
an opera published at Paris—I have the volume on my 
shelves—I have not the remotest idea of what may be on 
p. 258 of Za Favorita, an Italian translation, engraved by 
Messrs. Ricordi, of Milan. Wagner arranged Za Fazor?te, 
but Heaven knows who arranged Za Favortta or Die 
Favoritin, 
its original title, or give it in English.—Yours, c., 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. Tom S. Worron. 
July 30, 1922. 


SIR HENRY BISHOP’S FIRST WIFE 
Sir,—Can any reader of this journal give information 
as to the Parentage of Miss Lyon, who was the first wife of 
Sir Henry Bishop ?—Yours, Xc., 
23, Castellaine Road, ARTHUR M. FRIEDLANDER. 


W. 9. 


Sirty Wears Ego 


From the Musical Times of September, 1862: 
Musicus wshes to be informed of the name of the organist at 


the late Handel Festival, and asks why he was not | 


mentioned in the different newspaper accounts of the 
Festival, 
only suppose that his not having been particularly 
mentioned arose purely from an oversight; we must 
certainly plead that excuse for ourselves, Mr. Brownsmith 
ts always deserving of praise, and his performance at the 


late Festival was all that could be desired; he displayed 
excellent judgment and great steadiness, and there is no | 


doubt he contributed very materially to the success of the 
undertaking. 


The best rule appears to be—to give an opera | 


The organist was Mr. Brownsmith, and we can | 


Sbarps and Flats 


| 


I will not examine in detail M. Jean-Aubry’s dictum 
| that Elgar is to English music what Saint-Saéns is to 
| French music ; I will only say that if this dictum throws no 
| light on Elgar, it throws considerable light on M. Jean- 
| Aubry. —Zrnest Newman. 


| There is more humbug talked about music than about 
anything else. —S77 Hugh Allen. 


The passing years have not taken away as much from 
| Pachmann’s playing as they have added to his talking 

| One of Mendelssohn’s little pieces should no longer be 
| called a song without words when he plays it and talks 
| through it. —C/larence Lucas, 


Why is English opera a negligible thing to-day? I will 
tell you—because we are all milk-and-water Wagners, 
molly-coddling Mascagnis, or piflling Puccinis.—/ames 
Glover. 


When I reached the Academy I first had a big dose of 
Dussek, Hummel, Cramer, and Clementi ; but one day my 
old teacher, Dorrell, said he was going to give me something 
‘very modern’ and ‘ revolutionary,’ and, with a ‘hush, hush’ 
| air, he said : ‘The Concerto in I) minor of Mendelssohn.’— 
| Zobtas Matthay. 


It may be mere insanity, but I should greatly like to see 
what a world-congress of musicians and artists could make 
of international affairs at this troubled juncture. France. . . 
has Romain Rolland and Anatole France. England might 
send H. G. Wells and Ernest Newman.—‘ Plainsinger’ in 
Musical America 


| Art will unify all humanity. Art is one—indivisible. 
Art is the manifestation of the coming synthesis. Art is for 
all. Everyone will enjoy true Art. We should have 

even prisons decorated and beautified. Then we shall 
have no more prisons. —Nicolas Roerich. 


BURNLEY.—The new organ at the West Gate Congrega- | 


tional Chapel was opened on July 30 by Mr. Best, organist 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. Several excellent 
compositions were played by Mr. Best, in admirable style, 
including the Andante from Haydn’s (Quartet in F; an 
Andantino from Spohr’s Symphony, ‘The Power of 
Sound’; and the grand ‘Hallelujah’ chorus from 
Beethoven’s Znged?. 

EcCCLESIOLOGICAL Socitery.—A concert took place at 
the rooms of the Architectura! Union on July 30, at which 
the motet choir of the Ecclesiological Society performed a 
selection of ancient Church music. The principal feature of 
the programme was Palestrina’s Mass, which was sung in 
Latin, and was rendered much more effective by the versicles 
and prayers, always said by the priest, being chanted by the 
Rev. Mr. Helmore. The music of Palestrina is wonderfully 
elaborate, and though there are not three bars of melody 
throughout, it is a most interesting Mass, containing as it 


does so much learned contrapuntal writing. The programme | 
also comprised a Latin psalm and a Latin hymn, which were | 


given in a truly Catholic style; and there were also English 
hymns and psalms to Gregorian chants. The music had 
evidently been practised with assiduity, and it must have 
cost Mr. Helmore’s boys considerable time and trouble to 
master the difficulties. If a few ladies with good voices had 
been introduced, the soprano part would have been more 
effective. ‘ 

LLANSAMLET, NEAR N&ATH.— An open-air Musical 
Contest was held at this place on Wednesday, July 28, when 
various prizes, from £5 downwards, were awarded for the 
best choral and part-singing. A detachment of the Swansea 
Valley Choral Association took the whole of the prizes. 
Four choirs competed. The Rev. J. Roberts (Lenan 
Gwyllt) adjudicated. President, Mr. Gwilym Williams, 
Ynyscynor, Aberdare. 


‘Why say ye, Flee as a bird unto the hills?’ 


SOPRANO CANZONET, FOR MATINS, with 
yi Accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. Composed 


by J. Summers, Organist of Holy Trinity Church, Weston- 
super- Mare, 


Published by R. Cocks & Co. Price 2s. 6d. 


I do not see why I or anyone else should be called on to 
endure long, dull stretches of Wagner or of any other 
composer for the sake of the ‘rich oases.’ There should not 
be any long, dull stretches. I regard opera as an 
| entertainment, and usually a poor one at that.—A. Corbett- 

Smith. 


In spite of its momentary boom at Covent Garden, I fear 
there is no denying that opera is on its death-bed . 
perishing through sheer lack of nourishment . . . In 
practically all the stuff we see at Covent Garden the plot is 
too childish for words. . . . John IV. Alein. 


Musical examinations are a curse.—Arthur Bliss. 


Well, I myself thoroughly believe in them, and my opinion 
| is certainly worth more than that of Mr. Arthur Bliss.— 


| Algernon Ashton. 
| 


The list of Mr. Algernon Ashton’s works reaches to Op. 147 
. . . « Can Mr. Ashton produce something out of this list 
| to rival the undoubted genius shown in the few works yet 
| accomplished by Arthur Bliss? Then perhaps his claim that 
| his opinion is worth more than that of the younger com- 
poser can be investigated. —Gordon Aryan. 


I intend to have my twelve-year-old boy trained as a 
| violinist. I am very keen that his instruction should be the 
| best, so... . I am going to put him under an Italian 
| master at once.—/?. Edwards. 
| Why should I please everyone? . . . . Another admirer 

of my work (who never performs any of it). . Such a 
programme as this, not to be heard in England at any time : 
| Overture, Bronwen ; Poem, Ulalume ; Prelude, Zhe Bells; 
| Pianoforte Concerto (I had to play it myself again, as 
| there are no British pianists who will play it yet)... 

| It is now nine years since any new work [of mine] has been 
heard. —/osef Holbrooke. 


| Go on, Josef! Centuries after you are dead they will 
| recognise, no doubt, that you were, in 1922, the only 
| unrecognised genius of your age.—Hannen Swaffer. 











ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

During the summer term there were six chamber concerts, 
at which the following works by College composers were 
heard : 


songs with accompaniment for flute, harp, and string quartet | 
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Piece for violoncello by H. Stanley Taylor, four | 


by H. Proctor-Gregg, Sonata for pianoforte and violin by | 


Edmund Rubbra, and two songs by Margaret Crichton. At 
one of the three orchestral concerts, the College Orchestra 
was conducted by ten members of Dr. Adrian C. 
conducting class, one of the items being a piece for violin 
and orchestra by Sidney Bett (Foli Scholar), There have 
also been four informal concerts. 

A résumé of dress rehearsals of opera, with scenery and 
orchestra, given in the Parry Opera Theatre from time to 
time will be interesting : inger, Act 1; 
(three times); Gounod’s Faus/, Act 3 (twice) ; 


Mei , 
Hinsei 
‘armen, Act 3 


Boult’s | 


Figa 0, Act 2} 
und | 


G) Act I (twice), and complete (twice); ¢ 

(four times) ; .1/adame Autterfly, complete (three times) ; and 
La Boheme, Act 1; and last term, Zezzse, Act | and Work- 
room Scene; Charles Wood’s Scene from Pickwick (five 
times); and R. Vaughan Williams’s Shepherds of the} 
Delecta Vountatns (tive times). Her Majesty the Queen 


was present at the rehearsal on July II. 
Music In Che Provinces 


ABERYS1 
College on June 


The week-end Festival at University 
the third of its kind since the 
institution of the National Council of Music in Wales 
under the direction of Prof. Walford Davies, and for 
the first time choral and orchestral works were included. 
Three formal concerts were given, in addition to two short 
students’ concerts and two open rehearsals. The 
performed included Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, 
Mozart’s A major Pianoforte Concerto, Balfour Gardiner’s 
Shepherd F lance, Elgar’s IWand of Vouth, 

Chorale from Bach’s Sileefers, wake, From the N 
lVorld Symphony, Holst’s ent ora Suite (conducted 


YTH 
23-20, was 


wn 


by 


| Mr. 
works | 


the | 


the composer), (uilter’s Chz/dren’s Overture, a Suite of 
Rameau, orchestrated by Dukas, the Brahms Double! 
Concerto for violin and violoncello, Beethoven’s fifth | 


Symphony, Mozart’s G minor Symphony, Elgar’s Dream | 


Pianoforte Concerto, Parrvy’s 
the Bach Mass in B minor, the 
Bach Double Concerto, Vaughan Williams’s /%s/ora/ 
Symphony, and Debussy’s 1’ Apres-midi d'un Faune, 
BkISTOL.—Miss Gertrude Winchester has organized, and 
will conduct, a ladies’ choir, under the presidency ef Mr. 


Children, the Grieg 
Patr of Sirens, portions of 


George Riseley. 

HARROGATE.—At the symphony concert on June 29, 
Esser’s orchestral arrangement of 
in F was the chief item, Mr. Iloward Carr conducting 

MANCHESTER,.—At the Tuesday noon chamber concert on 
July 11, four students of the Royal College of Music played 
Brahms’s G minor Pianoforte (Juartet. On July 18 singing 
pupils at the same College, under Mr. Richard Evans, 
provided the programme.——At the Tuesday Mid-day 
concert on July 25, Mr. Maurice Cole played pianoforte 
music by Beethoven, Mozart, and Chopin. ——A novelty 
was introduced on August I, in the combination of music 
and the spoken word, by Miss Amy Buxton Nowell (reciter) 
and Mr. Eric Fogg (pianist). The ballads, Fatr Hedwig 
and 7he Heather Youth, and Shelley’s 7he Fugitives, were 
arranged to music bySchumann ; 7he 7rum/feter’s Betrothed 
by Francois Thorne (if English), and Victor Hugo’s Za 
fiancée du timbalier, were also given. Miss Olive D. Murphy 
sang songs by Brahms and Ilugo Wolf. 

NEWCASTLE,.—yOpen-air concerts were given on August 8 
by the Musical Union, united military bands providing the 
programme in the afternoon, assisted by Newcastle Glee- 
men. In the evening the Festival Choirs, augmented by 
voices from the Roman Catholic choirs, sang Holst’s 7urn 
hack, O man, Burke’s St. Patri Prayer, and oratorio 
choruses. The Roman Catholic choirs sang the Kyrie and 
Gloria from Gounod’s .J/issa Paschalis, and an orchestra 
played. 

OXFORD.—The annual performance of unaccompanied 
singing by Christ Church Cathedral Choir, on June 25, 


Blest | 


Bach’s Organ Toccata | 








unto God, by Byrd and Palestrina, 777stis est anima mea 


(di Lasso), O Lord, the Maker of all thing (attributed to 
Henry VIII, and also to William Mundy), Wesley’s 
Cast me not away, and Purcell’s / did lay me down.—— 
The Summer School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics opened at 
Oxford on July 31. Sir Hugh Allen, at the opening 
ceremony, justified Oxford’s reputation as a musical 
centre. He thought the Dalcroze Rhythmic method for 
children was one of the best things that had ever been 
devised, but there was a danger of its filling the horizon. 
Recently there had been a general levelling up of musical 
eclucation. 

PLyMoutTH.—A ladies’ choir has been formed under the 
direction of Mr. David Parkes, conductor of the Orpheus 
Male Choir, and will combine with the male voices for the 
performance of big choral works, the united forces to be 
known as the Orpheus Association. The female voices 
already number a hundred and fifty, the male choir being 
of about the same strength. Zhe Dream of Gerontius and 


The Apostles will be put in rehearsal when autumn work 
begins. 
PorTsMOUTH.—On August 13, at the Clarence Pier 


concert, Mr. Ernest Vavin played a J vnetian love-song for 
pianoforte by Burmeister, and Miss Gabrielle Ferrand played 


| the same composer’s arrangement for violin of a Aigaudon 


by Rameau. A first performance was given by the 
orchestra of an /mfromftu in A minor composed by the 
conductor, Mr. Charles H. Peters. 

ROCHESTER.—Dr. Hylton Stewart conducted the Choral 
Society’s performance, on June 30, of Bach’s Jesu, Priced 
7reasure, and two Motets from Parry’s Songs of Farewell. 
Percy Whitlock played Rheinberger’s sixth Organ 
Sonata.——The Senior and Junior Co-operative Choirs, 
conducted by Prof. G. H. Sharp, numbering a hundred 
and twenty voices, sang out of doors, on July 29, a Choral 
Fantasia on English folk-songs by White, Glover’s Come 
away, elves, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 7he Viking’s Song. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dr. Henry Coward, on July 3, addressed 
the Rotary Club on ‘ Music in Commercial and Everyday 
Life,’ dwelling on the influence of the art towards humanism 
and sociability. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following death : 


On July 30, at Denver, Colorado (U.S.A.), JOHN 
Henry Gower, Mus. Doc., a remarkable organist, 
composer; and exploiter of psychic research. Born at 
Rugby (England), on May 25, 1855, he was a maternal 
descendant of Sir Walter Scott. So proficient did he 
become in music, that at the age of twelve he was appointed 
assistant-organist at Windsor Castle. In 1876 he was 
appointed organist and music-master of Trent College, 
Notts, having graduated Mus. Bac. in the same year; he 
proceeded to Mus. Doc. in 1883, at Oxford. In 1887 
he emigrated to Denver, where, after a short period in the 
practice of his profession, he interested himself in the mining 
business, becoming successful, yet retaining his interest in 
music, In 1908 Dr. Gower entered the field of psychical 
research, and worked with Sir Olwer Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. On July 28 he had a paralytic stroke, from 
which he never rallied. His cantata, 7he Good Shepherd, 
had some vogue in pre-war days. 


The West Middlesex Musical Society is a new organization 
that will open proceedings on September 18 (choral) at 
Haven Green (Large) Hall, and on September 20 
(orchestral) at Haven Green (Small) Hall. The hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. H. Cuddington, 21, Selby Road, W.5, 
will be glad to answer any inquiries. The works for the 
season are Coleridge-Taylor’s 4 Zale of Old Japan, 
German’s Zom /ones, and Gounod’s Redemption. Mr. C. 
Stanley Smallman is the hon. conductor. 

The Ealing Philharmonic Society (conductor, Mr. Victor 
Williams) begins its twenty-sixth season on September 25 
(choral) and 29 (orchestral), at Ealing Town Hall. The 
works to be rehearsed are S’. Pau/, Brahms’s Regutem, and 


included two settings of Hosanna fo the Son of David, by|a programme of Edward German and Coleridge-Taylor for 
Weelkes and Gibbons respectively, and two of Sing soyful/y | the hundredth concert on April 21. 
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MUSIC IN IRELAND 


Dr. E. Norman Hay of Coleraine, some of whose 
compositions have been recently published by the Carnegie 
Trust Fund, has been appointed Examiner for Musical 
Degrees in Dublin University, a post recently held by 
Dr. Eveleigh, of Cork. 

The O’ Mara Opera Company concluded a successful season 
at Dublin on July 29 with 77vova~ore. 

Miss Mary A. Hoare has been awarded the degree of 
Mus. Bac., at the July meeting of the National University 
of Ireland. 

A ‘grand Italian opera concert’ (in aid of the Belfast 
refugees) was given at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on 
July 30, the star being Signor A. Valente, from the Milan 
Conservatoire. The audience was small but enthusiastic. 

Much satisfaction is felt in Dublin musical circles at the 
announcement that two Irish operas, /.¢., two operas set to 
librettos in the Irish language, will be produced next month 
at New York. One of these is J/uirghetis, by the late 
O’Brien Butler (who was drowned on the ‘ Lusitania’), and 
the other is Az¢hze, composed by Prof. Robert O’Dwyer, of 
the National University of Ireland. 

As the Provisional Government of Ireland has 
temporarily taken over the Theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society, the committee is negotiating for a make-shift 
concert room in which to hold the autumn recitals, At 
present there is not a single concert-hall in the city of Dublin. 

Some old time friends of Arabella Goddard (Mrs. J. W. 
Davison) who remember her magnificent pianoforte playing 
at Rotunda Concerts fifty years ago, will grieve to learn of 
her death, at St. Malo (France) some months ago. Although 
she had retired in 1890, her recent death has _ been 
comparatively unnoticed, probably owing to the fact that a 
report of her demise had obtained currency in 1899, 

It is gratifying to chronicle that a brilliant Irish organist, 
Mr. William E. Hopkins, Master of the State Musick in 
Ireland, has had a most cordial reception at Vienna, where 
his organ recitals have attracted crowded and appreciative 
audiences. 

The late President Griffith was a keen lover of Irish music, 
and his untimely end is keenly felt in Irish musical circles. 

Three important organ appointments have recently been 
made: Dr. E. Norman Hay to Bangor Church (Co. Down), 
where he will take up duties on October | ; Herr Koss, a | 


German, to St. Mary’s Cathedral (R.C.), Kilkenny; and | 

Herr Fleischmann, another German, to St. Mary’s| 
Cathedral (R.C.), Cork. 

BERLIOZ IN ITALY 

By CLAUDE TREVOR 

A sojourn in Italy for men of genius, artists, and 


philosophers, has ever been the realisation of a dream, the 
revelation of a new world, the fount of great inspiration. 
Many volumes have been written containing enthusiastic 
descriptions of the grandeur and beauty of the art and 
loveliness to be found in the peninsula, and the moral debt 
contracted by visitors to the classic land. Of course there 
have been exceptions, one of the most notable being the 
subject of these lines—notable for the personality and genius 
of the artist ; for the violence and bitterness of his judgments. 
The most recent, and, we should imagine, the best informed 
in many ways, of the biographies which have appeared of 
the great French composer, is by his gifted countryman, 
Adolphe Boschot, whose valuable work will be laid under 
contribution for some interesting facts. 

Prior to winning the Prix de Rome, the young 
composer for four consecutive years had been a candidate 
for admission to the Villa Medici, submitting for judgment 
a cantata, Orpheus torn to pieces by Bacchantes, in 1827 
(which was declared by the examiners to be impossible 
of performance), followed the next year by Herminie, 
founded on Tasso’s /erusalemme liberata, and La mort 
de Cleopétre. Neither composition procured for Berlioz 
the Prix. Only in 1830 did the tide of fortune change 
with-his A/ort de Sardanapale, completed during the July 
Revolution. Deeply smitten as he was by the charms of his 
Camille, the author of the Symphonie Fantastique was 


by no means inclined to leave his country, considering his 





journey at such a time a menace to his affazre du caur. 


| her affections. 


7 


The mad passion he felt for his love of the moment, and the 
separation his sojourn in Italy would necessitate, caused 
Berlioz the most acute anguish, although the lady was at 
that time already premeditating the transference of 
Before leaving Paris he had conceived 
the greatest antagonism for Italian music, as was clearly 
shown in his tirades against the frequenters of the Théatre 
des Italiens which appeared in the journals for which he 
wrote. Even the great Rossini was not spared ; one of his 
greatest sins being his remark that Weber’s music ‘me 
donne la colique,’ and he was dubbed by Berlioz ‘the 
puppet of Pesaro.’ Berlioz made some concessions with 
regard to William Tell, but he detested and condemned 
the whole Italian school of opera (in which he included 
Mozart), branding the art of its adherents as /rostituce. 
Such exaggerated judgment, and such contradictions as he 
showed in all things, revealed an unbalanced mind. 
Obliged to depart on this ‘absurd’ journey, he embarked at 
Marseilles for Leghorn, travelling thence to Florence, where 
he went to hear Aomeo and Juliet 

; by a charlatan called Bellini. Heavens! to 

think the shade of Shakespe are did not come and crush 

this ant. The opera is loud, ridiculous, inadequate. 

And what am I to say of the “Vestale” by a 

wretched eunuch called Pacini.’ 

After the first Act he left the theatre furious that the 
*Academicians and fossils’ of France did not think his 
musical education complete till he had passed through the 
“musical sewer’ of Italy. The country from Florence to 
Rome he found not at all picturesque. The chief pleasure 
he experienced at Rome was the meeting and friendship he 


formed with Mendelssohn, little thinking how the German 
would express himself concerning the Frenchman’s 
intemperate condemnation of most of the great classic 


composers. Mendelssohn wrote : 

* Berlioz is a caricature without the shadow of genius, 
always groping in the dark, and esteeming himself a 
creator of a new world of art. With this idea he writes 
the most detestable stuff, and can speak of no one else 
but Beethoven, Schiller, and Goethe. He is vain to an 
inconceivable degree, and treats with the utmost 
disdain Mozart and Haydn, so that his great enthusiasm 
for the others is not to me very convincing.’ 


Distrustful and agitated in mind, because his Camille 
doesn’t write to him, Berlioz decides after only a month at 


| Rome to quit the Accademie and return to his ¢#vamorata. 
| On his way he again stops at Florence, where he reads with 


avidity Avzg Lear, attracting to himself the attention of 
passers by, while wrapt in the tragedy along the banks of 
the Arno, by his wild gesticulations and loud exclamations 
of admiration. Sometimes he would throw himself on the 


ground, rolling about as in convulsions from his violent 
emotions. One evening he entered a church, and assisted at 


the preparations for the burial of a young mother and her 
child. The coffin was not yet closed, and for a douceur the 
sexton was induced to gratify the morbid desire of Berlioz 
to look within. With a heart beating with unnatural 
excitement he awaited the sexton’s lifting of the shroud, 
and at the revelation of the dead form he rhapsodised 
unrestrainedly, but diverged into gruesome details, adding, 
“I thought of Ophelia... .’ Berlioz later assisted at 
another funeral, that of the brother of Napoleon III. 
Meanwhile there was never absent from his mind the 
torturing wonder as to why Camille remained so long silent. 
He was, too, bitterly disappointed that during his short 
stay in Italy he had come across none of the bandits with 
which he firmly believed the country to be infested ; indeed, 
had he met any of such, it can easily be imagined that 
he might have joined them for a time, writing as he does: 
‘I would assist willingly at magnificent crimes, 
rapine, deeds of incendiarism, murders; a volcano 
belching forth lava caused by violent earthquakes, 


rich spoils in immense heaps concealed in dark 
caverns, a concert consisting of shrieks of horror 
accompanied by an orchestra of the firing of 


innumerable pistols and guns. That is life. ... .’ 


a friend that 
In the first 


Suddenly he received the news from 
Camille had taken unto herself a husband! 
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moments of furious desperation her deceived lover vowed | regret his absence from Rome during the springs of 1831 


summary vengeance, deciding to kill her and then himself. 
Provided with dagger and poison, we find him once more 
on his way to Paris via Genoa and Nice. 
still very far off, and had he encountered 
deceiver on his way thither, he might possibly have achieved 
The journey by road was so 


so 


his murderous intention. 


long, even to Nice, that by the time he arrived there his | 


bloodthirsty inclinations had cooled, and he concluded that he 
had better return to Rome, where he explained his absence 
to the Director at the Villa Medici by a story that he had 


very | 


attempted to drown himself, but had been saved in time. | 


cock and 
transparency, 


bull tale provokes a smile by its 
but it is quite in keeping with the 


Such a 
childish 


character of the man, and his desire for the theatrical. The 
incident inspired him, however, to write his Aefour 
a la His longer stay at Rome did not in the least 


mitigate his first impression. Everything he saw and heard 
was in complete contradiction to what he expected, and, 
consequently, was detestable. His imagination had defined 
something quite different from what he experienced. The 
religious ceremonies of Corpus Domini he had pictured as 
‘comparable in richness and luxury to sacred functions of 


Ancient Egypt: to the musical pomp of the days of 
Solomon’; instead of which he saw ‘a procession, dirty 
and mean looking, consisting of priests looking like 


delinquents, dressed in tawdry, grotesque vestments, in 
which they strutted about before a crowd of women.’ He 
heard ‘ nasal-sounding clarinets and blaring trumpets worthy 
of a fair, causing a demoniacal cacophony,’ while Rome 
itself is to him, a ‘stupid place where one 
can do nothing because of the sirocco that blows, 
and the air as dense as smoke, the cafés being likewise 
dirty, dark, without newspapers, and where one is badly 
waited on.’ In a city that is, in fact, one huge museum, 
he found not one work of art to satisfy him, no 
remains of its great past to interest him, or cause a thrill of 
admiration, a poetical vision, or a serious thought. His 
romanticism is of so very singular a character as to cause 
us to doubt its absolute sincerity. He is found morbidly 
frequenting cemeteries and remaining there for hours, 
and, when occasion offered, bringing away, secretly, some 
portion of bone or skull thrown up in the digging of a grave. 
The wonderful spectacle of a dead world, the glorious 
remnants of a civilization that has vanished, that have been 
the inspiration of artists and philosophers, are only tiresome, 
and tell him nothing. MHadrian’s villa at Tivoli awoke, 
however, some antithesis to his mood, though, on his own 


is ever, 


showing, this was caused by the imbibing of strong 
drink, for he writes : 
‘I became intoxicated with aquavite. A canto 


from the Eneid, which had lain dormant in my mind 
childhood, took possession of me, _ inspiring 
a strange recitative united to stranger 
harmonies. Thus under the influence of the inebriating 
liquor, memories, poetry, and music, was I caused an 
exaltation. This four- 
a paroxysm of viclent 


since 


me with 


inconceivable excitement and 
fold inebriation culminated in 
tears and convulsive sobs.’ 
During the period of his sojourn at Rome, which he tried 
by every means to abbreviate, he was entirely insensible to and 
uninterested in the social life there. This curious man was 
panting for the life of the Boulevards. Unlike most great 
artists and thinkers who have visited the Eiernal City, he 
felt only a feverish desire for the glitter of his beloved Paris, 
justifying himself thus: ‘I have within me much 
that has been devastated, so many palaces—chateaux en 
LE vne—destroyed, so many ghastly ruins, that I seek for 
life outside my dead self.” Speaking of St. Peter’s he says it 
hence he avoids its 


so 
Avy 


is ‘immense, sublimé, overwhelming,’ 
contemplation, preferring to ensconce himself in a confessional 
e, devouring the passionate verse of his favourite 
Again, speaking of the mighty Basilica, 


elsewher 
author 
he says : 


Byron, 


‘These paintings, these columns, this gigantic archi- | 


Were Paris not | 
the fair | 


and 1832, being then unable to assist at the churcl 
ceremonies of Holy Week. Even Palestrina he derides. 


‘Good gracious,’ he exclaims, ‘it’s stuff to laugh at, simple 
acrobatism, quite extraneous to art, and such as to make 
one think that the composer having lost both hands was 
constrained to write with his feet.’ Referring to the 
state of music in Italy, he regrets that he looked in vair 
for such, either in theatre or church : 
“In the former [he remarks], before the rising of the 
curtain a short noise is made by the orchestra, which 
passes for an overture, but is wretched commonplace 


stuff which a barrel organ-grinder would refuse to 
play. In the latter, airs from operas are sung, 
and such overtures as that to the Aardzere and 


Cenerentola are played.’ * 

‘To rot here listening to this shameful exhibition of 
Italian music’ was to him intolerable. His trip to Naples 
was of short duration, but pleased him, as the bustle of that 
city was a reflection of his longed-for Paris. Strange to 
say, he waxes enthusiastic over the loneliness of wonderful 
Pompei!, which shows how entirely contradictory was the 
man’s nature : 

‘Oh [he exclaims] to be alone in this skeleton of 
a city! ‘To wander at night among its columns and 
their shadows, only by the light of the moon, and free 
to give myself up to my every caprice! To dream in 
the midst of this silence, to trample beneath my feet 
these huge, polished paving stones, and to tremble, 
seeing behind the dense cloud of the past, gladiators, 
tigers, lions. < 

His ultimate return to Paris was a liberation, a positive 
resurrection from a living tomb. As soon, however, as he 
was settled in the French capital, he began to regret the 
things he had missed in Italy, or had failed to understand. 
While in the south, his work, which from time to time he 
sent to Paris, consisted simply of rewritings of compositions 
made prior to his leaving France. Berlioz was no sooner 
back again in his own country than he composed some of 
his most important works, which, strangely enough, are on 
Italian subjects. For instance, the plains of Lombardy, 
theatre of the Napoleonic victories, inspired him with his 
Symphonie Funcbre et Triomphale, while Harold en /talie, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Carnaval Romain, Roméo et Juliette, 
Siciliana, Serenata dun Montanaro, Abruzzese, and part ot 


Les Troyens were all composed after leaving Italy. The 
musical world of Paris was one day greatly astonished 
and excited to learn that Berlioz, who had written so 


many tirades against Italian music, had applied for the 
post of director at the Théatre Italien! No doubt the 
desire of the then unappreciated composer to make money 
drove him to take this step and entertain the strange 


| idea, but when we remember the violent abuse he hurled at 


the Italian School, declaring Donizetti’s fecundity only 
to be inferior to that of a rabbit, and recall that airs by 
Bellini were included in Berlioz’s concerts, the 
contrariness of his nature is again manifest. Many other 
instances might be quoted were space available, but for 


some of 


| those interested in the general career and work of the 


composer we would commend to them the- mine of 


information contained in Adolphe Boschot’s book. 


The Islington Choral Society begins its new session on 
September 25 at the Central Library Hall, Holloway Road. 
New members will be welcomed. The Society, formed in 
1920, under the patronage of Sir Frederick Bridge, has a 
membership of over two hundred. Mr. Ronald Chamberlain 
is the conductor ; all the Society’s officers give their services. 


| The works chosen for the coming season are 7he A/essiah, 


tecture, are but the body of the monument, music should, 
. | 


be its soul. But where is it? There is no such thing . 
only a harmonium on wheels, to be moved from place to place 
as desired,’ and the choristers whom he would have liked 
to count by the thousand consisted of eighteen on ordinary 
days and thirty-two on festivals. 


He does not in the least | hear during the elevation of the Host! 


Hiawatha, and Merrie England. 

In celebration of his R. A.M. Jubilee, Mr. Tobias Matthay 
was given a reception by his pupils at his School at 
Wimpole Street on July 21. A beautiful triptych, the 
work of Stanley North, and containing the names of some 
eighty of his pupils, was unveiled by Miss Irene Scharrer and 


Miss Myra Hess. Mrs. Spencer Curwen made the 
presentation speech. 
®1 have myself, in years gone by, constantly heard such 
exhibitions. An air from 7raviata, &c., was no unusual thing to 
Cc. F. 


XUM 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 

There is no need for ‘ Russil,’ a Russian Society for the 
dissemination abroad of Russian music and _ literature. 
Good Russian music has always been appreciated in 
Germany, and when ‘Russil’ with the Philharmonic 
Society under Pomeranzeff organized a series of concerts it 
sught to have known that only the best of Russian music 
must be submitted, as there is already plenty of the mediocre 
variety in Germany. Moreover, the conductor is too fond of 
exaggeration, of rubato, of brass and drum. The sole 
attraction of these concerts was the reappearance of Kloti 
in Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B flat minor, whom some 
years ago rumour had declared a victim of the Russian 
revolution. Neither Kloti nor Tepito Arriola, who in the 
Beethovensaal gave a concert of classical and modern music, 
have retained their former excellence. 
prodigy of marvellous ability, has become a good pianist 
with great technique—but the marvel has disappeared. 

Alexander Borowsky, another foreign pianist, proved him- 
self in compositions akin to his temperament—such as a 
Gigue by Loeilly, Preludes by Rachmaninov, Prokofiev, 
and Scriabin—a great and convincing artist, but like many 
foreigners, he seems to play Bach and Mozart with a lack 
of purpose. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. E. L. 
his Balalaika Orchestra on tour through Germany. It is 
remarkable what a wealth of sound may be obtained from 
the primitive balalaika under an energetic conductor—a 
wealth of sound graduating down to the sweetest Aff. A 


storm of applause followed each number wherever the | 


players appeared, although it is a strange world which is 
opened up before the listener. It is very appropriate that 
Swerkoff has just published a collection of fifty Russian 
folk-songs with a German text by August Scholz (Leipsic, 
Heinz, Zimmermann). The accompaniment for pianoforte 
is primitive, yet it suffices. 

VOLKSMUSIK 

The street concerts organized by the Volksbiihne Gross- 
Hamburg with the help of the large choral societies, and held 
in the streets and squares of Hamburg, are gathering great 
and enthusiastic audiences. Press and public hail these 
performances as the realisation of demands made by music- 
pedagogues and eminent musicians. Folk-songs and other 
serious and joyful songs are felt to be the most efficacious 
means of raising the taste of the people spoiled by cinema 
and comic-opera. The enterprise is looked upon as an aid 
in the solution of important social questions, and many 
German towns are intending to take up the idea and 
organize similar open-air concerts. 

A love of folk-music has set in that augurs well for the 
future. The male-voice societies are again in full swing, 
and, during the months of June and July, male-voice 
competitions were the order of the day. Conforming with this 
movement Eduard Kremser has just published a book of 
three hundred and fifty-six pages, Wiener Lieder und Tiinze 
(Gerlach & Wiedling, Leipsic), which gathers together 
a hundred and twenty-three songs and sixty dances of a 
decidedly popular cast. Many of these pieces have not been 
published before, having been handed down orally from 
generation to generation. Theirauthors travelled from town 
to town, visiting public resorts and hostelries and singing their 
songs, many of which became at once public property. 

Hamburg is the city of the colossal. After Mahler’s 
eighth Symphony, which was boomed as the ‘symphony of 
the thousand,’ Schuricht conducted No. 6, called the 
Tragic Symphony, which however ought to bear the title the 
‘fantastic’ because between the evolutions of the laughing 
philosopher and the serious searcher we observe the mad 
pranks of E. T. W. Hoffmann. The Symphony not only 
lacks symmetry of form; it suffers also from sharply pointed 
contrasts in melodic matter and exaggerated employment of 
orchestral means. 

On the whole a study of the programmes of music at 
Hamburg reveals stagnation. Nowhere do we meet witha 
powerful personality. There are either the great, recognised 


names or unmitigated mediocrity. 
E 


Arriola, years ago a | 


Swerkoff to take | 


| received with enthusiasm, 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT DUISBURG 


The chief work at this Festival was Arnold Schénberg’s 
Gurrelieder, composed between 1900 and IyOI and _ first 
performed on February 23, 1913, by the Philharmonic Choir 
of Vienna under Schreker. It is the composer's greatest 
and ‘fairest’ work of his earlier period, a powerful 
composition for voices and orchestra, in extent similar to 
Mahler’s eighth Symphony, in form a secular cantata, in 
character a fantastic ballad. 

Herr Scheinpflug proved himself as usual the master of 
a colossal apparatus, composed of various singing societies 
and orchestras of Duisburg and Bochum. Frau Merz- 
Tunner with her brilliant soprano voice sang Tove, Alfred 
Wilde (tenor) had the part of Waldemar, Frau Drdll-Pfaff’s 
alto did full justice to the song of the Waldtaube, 
Holger Borgesen’s powerful bass voice sang the Bauer, 
A. Giltmann the part of the Klaus-Narr, and Wilhelm 
Kiitsch spoke the melodrama. 





RHEINHESSISCHE MUSIKWOCHE 


In order to prove that the inhabitants of the occupied 
districts are not forgotten by mother Germania, the 
Darmstadt Landesorchester under Generalmusikdirektor 
Michael Balling undertook a musical tour, visiting Mayence, 
Worms, Bingen, Alzey, Oppenheim, Nieder-Ingelheim, 
and Worrstadt. Mayence was to have two concerts, 
|the second of which (Beethoven’s No. 6 and Strauss’s 
Alpen-Sinfonie) had, owing to the excitement attendant upon 
the murder of Rathenau, to be abandoned. The programme 
of the first concert contained Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3, 
Mozart’s No. 41, and Strauss’s Dow /uan. The Wormer 
listened to Rudi Stephan’s J/usth fiir Orchester, and 
Bruckner’s No. 3. At Bingen the orchestra played Strauss’s 
Don Juan and Brahms’s No. 1. At Oppenheim and Alzey, 
where the concerts took place in the church, the programme 
included the Prelude to Lohengrin, the Adagio from the ninth 
Symphony, Johanna Senfzer’s Sonata for two violins and 
small orchestra, and Strauss’s Zod und Verkldrung. Nieder- 
Ingelheim and Worrstadt, with their rural populations, were 
supplied with popular music excerpts from the A//dsummer 
Night’s Dream, Johann Strauss’s Aa?ser- Walzer, and the 
Overture to Avencz. In addition to the above, Frau 
Johanna Hesse (soprano) sang in the smaller towns 
appropriate songs, Frau Kuhn-Liebel sang Volkslieder with 
|harp, by Friedrich Briickmann, and Konzertmeister 
| Andreae played the Concertos for violoncello with orchestra, 
| by d’Albert and Haydn. The tour was a great success, 
| concert-halls and churches being filled to the doors. 





MAX REGER-ARCHI\ 


| In the presence of the widow of the master the Reger- 

| Archiv at Weimar was opened on June 30, with speeches by 
Dr. A. Paulssen, minister of state, Nachbaur, chief manager 

of the Meissinger Theatre, and especially Dr. Adolf Speemann 

| (Stuttgart) who furnished an exhaustive description of the 

| nature of Reger’s music. A programme—Klara von Conter 
(songs), Marie Nietsche (pianoforte), and R. Reitz (violin)— 
gave the opening its consecration. 


A NEW GERMAN OPERA 


A. Fiirstner), coming from a man standing at the brink of the 
grave, caused a great surprise among the many admirers of 
the ailing composer. When Wagner wrote /arsifal he 
thought of death and salvation. His pupil Humperdinck, 
who seemed never to grow old in spirit, glorified youth and 
gave to his opera the motto: ‘Hoch die Jugend! Tod der 
Philestern!’ There is nothing but joy, happiness, and 
humour from start to finish, A flow of beautiful music, 
partly based on well-known students’ songs, partly original, 
strains of a peculiarly Humperdinckian style, the whole cast 
in a gorgeous orchestral garb and worked out with great 
| contrapuntal skill—these are elements ensuring the success 
| of this new opera. The plot, dealing with students’ lives at 

Bonn about the year 1820, is a worn-out affair infused with 
| new life by Robert Misch the poet. The work is everywhere 


| 
| Humperdinck’s students’ opera Gaudeamus (Berlin, 





F. ERCKMANN. 
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NEW YORK 

Let no one imagine that, because the Opera House and 
the concert-halls are closed during the hot summer 
months, New York without music. We have two 
organizations which give outdoor concerts during the warm 
weather. They are not municipal, nor are they in any way 
connected with military bands, They are both private 
enterprises. The longest season (twelve weeks) is that of 
Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman’s band. Mr. Goldman is the 
founder of these concests, controlling them entirely, as he is 
the business manager as well as the musical director. He 
has no rent pay. Columbia University gives him the 
use of the campus for the pleasant evenings, and the use of 
the gymnasium for the rainy ones. On fine evenings the 
audiences number about ten thousand, but they grow larger 
the 


1s 


to 


every year, so it is fortunate that campus can 
accommodate twenty thousand people or more. The 
concerts are ostensibly free. That is, everyone can get a 


ticket of admission to the grounds by applying for it. 
Once inside, however, he must either stand or sit on the 


grass unless he is willing to pay for more privileges. The 
programmes are sold for ten cents, and holders of 
programmes can sit on benches without backs. For a 
more comfortable seat a season ticket is sold for five 
dollars. All money collected, except from these two 
sources, comes from the generosity of Mr. Goldman’s 


friends and others who believe in his enterprise and wish to 
encourage it. 

The band numbers sixty players. The same faces appear 
mn the platform year after year. The devotion and loyalty 
»f Mr. Goldman’s forces are unbounded, and they are deaf 
to all offers for other Summer work, and equally deaf to all 
attempts to make them dissatisfied with any plans or 
conditions Mr. Goldman imposes. As a large proportion 
of the music played is written for full orchestra, naturally 
the clarinets predominate, the parts scored for first and 
second violins being given tothem. Out of the sixty men, 
twenty-three play the clarinet. The parts written for the 
ther strings are divided between wood-wind and brass 
in various ways. When Mr. Goldman 
published transcriptions for band of orchestral compositions, 
and of these he says that the English examples are far the 
best. Many things that he wishes to play are not published, 
und these he has specially arranged. Music originally 
written for a band is also on every programme in a lesser 
legree, and is plaved for encores. Every year the classical 
*xcerpts are played more anc more, and every year there is 
nore demand for them, as Mr. Goldman continually calls 
for ‘request’ programmes, when the conspicuous 
names are those of Beethoven, Wagner, and Tchaikovsky. 
It is Mr. Goldman’s aim—as it was that of Theodore 
Thomas in his famous Central Park Garden Summer 
concerts inaugurated more than fifty years ago—to cultivate 
the taste of the people, and make them prefer the best and ask 
for it. The largest audience ever seen on Columbia Green 
was there one night early this season, when the prominent 
name on the programme was that of Beethoven. The 
Overture Egm the 
Symphony, and Zeon No. 3 were played to attentive 
listeners, and were followed by deafening applause. 
If it argued that justice cannot be done to 
compositions without strings, the answer is that 
who have not been habitués of the Winter Concert 
become recruits, going there for the first time in their lives 
to hear the great orchestras play the compositions they have 
learned to love by being introduced to them by Mr. Goldman’s 
band. 
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Our second series of summer outdoor concerts is being 


given by a full orchestra in the Stadium of the City College. 
These concerts originated four years ago at the instigation 
of Arnold Volpe, who conducted them for two seasons. 
But this was never a one-man affair. 
are very expensive, heavy guarantees have to be obtained 
each year, and changes have been made in conductors and in 
the personnel of the orchestra for pecuniary reasons. For the 
last two summers the concerts have been given for only six 
weeks, and there are seldom any soloists. This season the 
Philharmonic Society has supplied the players (eighty-five 
men), and the conductors have been Henry Hadley and 


Allegretto from the seventh | 


many | 
Halls | 


Orchestral concerts | 


| Willem van Hoogstraten, each being in charge for three 
weeks. Continual changes have been made in the sounding- 
board arrangements, and this year a large and elaborate one 
| was constructed in the attempt to make the strings properly 
| heard in the open air. But it seems to be futile. The 
| sounding-board accentuates the brass, and when full 
| orchestra is used, it is difficult to hear the strings. It might 
be worth while to try placing the violins at the back, where 
they would get the benefit of the sounding-board, but noone 
has attempted this revolutionary arrangement yet. The 
programmes are largely such as are offered in the concert- 
halls in the winter, though some lighter compositions are 
introduced, and some encores are given. Two or three full 
symphonies are played each week—well played and well 
conducted—yet it cannot be said that these concerts are 
what they claim to be—an artistic success —for the simple 
reason that the strings do not ‘ carry’ in the open air when 
the forces of wood-wind and brass are let loose. Thus the 
| experienced listener finds the combination of sound to which 
| he is accustomed unequal and often distorted, while many 
fine effects are lost entirely. The audiences are large and 
enthusiastic. Seven or eight thousand people sit on the 
arena’s stone steps (which are very uncomfortable) and 
about two thousand more sit in chairs, in what is called the 
* field ’°—the ground in front of the orchestral stand. The 
prices are one dollar for the field, fifty and twenty-five 
|cents for the stone steps. Many rich music-lovers give 
largely to the fund, Adolph Lewisohn (who built the 
Stadiumand presented it to the City College) always 
heading the list. Faces seen in the winter concert-halls 
| abound at the Stadium concerts, and it is a pleasant meeting 
| place for musicians in the summer evenings. No music- 
| lover can fail to get some enjoyment out of the efforts of the 
orchestra, even though his eye may stray to the fluttering of 
| the flags, and to the rivalry of Jupiter and Venus in the 
evening sky. M. H. Fuint. 











PARIS 


One of the chief events of the end of the season—the 
revival at the Opéra of Debussy’s J/artyre de Saint-Sebastien 
—proved extremely disappointing. In the current issue of 
| the Revwe Musicale, Mr. Emile Vuillermoz, that most acute 
and fearless among Parisian critics, explains that 
sufficient time was not available for rehearsal, the work 
should not have been produced at all. In fact, the 
conductor, André Caplet, who had prepared the per- 
formances of 1911 under the direct supervision of Debussy, 
refused to conduct in ‘the present circumstances, and 
another conductor was appointed at the eleventh hour to 
| replace him. 

Other disappointments occurred with the performances 
of Stravinsky’s Ballet, A’ezard, and little opera, .Wavra, 
which were given by the Diaghilev Company—but this time 
the disappointment had to do with the works themselves, 
and not with the conditions under which they were produced. 
With those who felt disappointed with Stravinsky, as revealed 
by these two futile little works, I heartily agree. 

Among the new works by French composers recently 
produced, the first mention should certainly go to 
Witkowski’s beautiful Pocme de /a Maison, The music is 
instinct throughout with deep feeling as genial as it is 
earnest, and with a most genuine sense of poetry. It is a 
| work which should soon become popular among music-lovers 
| in France and elsewhere. 

On June 20, the ‘Hommage National’ paid at the 
| Sorbénne to Gabriel Fauré assumed imposing proportions 
| owing to the participation of conductors such as Vincent 
| d’Indy, Messager, Gaubert, Rabaud, and Biisser ; soloists 
such as Casals, Cortét, Lortat, Madame Jeanne Raunay, 
the tenor Panzéra (who sang the beautiful set of new songs, 
| ZL’ Horizon Chime rigue, which belongs to the best of Fauré’s 
output), and the orchestra and choir of the Conservatoire. 

At the Concerts-Pasdeloup the last novelty of the: season 
was Le Borne’s J/udarra, a work of moderate importance. 

The Société Musicale Indépendante ended its season 
with an incredibly long concert, rendered more tedious by 
the fact that it took place when the heat-wave from which 
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Paris suffered was at its very worst. In the circumstances | 
it was difficult to judge fairly works such as a String | 
(Juartet by Jean Cras, which was not devoid of poetic | 
fecling, and a Quintet by Robert Casadesus, which, | 
even when played at a time when the audience 
collapsing from sheer heat and from the boredom of an 
endless Violin Sonata played before, seemed to possess 
vitality enough to arouse a measure of interest. 

At u concert of the Rerwe Musicale a curious and not 
Honegger, were given. 

On June 10 Madame Labully sang in delightful manner 
old Italian Arias and modern French songs, and the pianist 
André Laumonier gave an attractive reading of Cyril 
Scott’s /mpressions from the Jungle Book, Another note- 
worthy item was the performance of Paul Marcilly’s 
charming and unpretentious A’ayous /n/crieurs. 

On June 16 Madame Thérése Vié sang with great 
success Ravel’s Poémes de Mallarmé, Poulenc’s Bestiatre, 
and Delage’s 7oémes Hindous, at a concert organized in 
aid of the ‘(Euvre des Aveugles de Guerre.” On June 24, 


unattractive Dé/ie, by Roland Manuel, and two Aa//ades by | 


the season ended with a splendid song recital given by 


Roland Hayes. 

[ have refrained from mentioning a few novelties—some 
of no small importance, such as Ravel’s Sonata for violin 
ind violoncello—for the sole reason that they were played 
in London soon after their first performance here. 

A. BOLp, 


ROME 


Iam indebted to the editor of the Avzista Nazionale ai 
Musica, Signor Vito Raeli, for kindly giving me permission 


to reproduce the following interesting paper recently read by | 


was 
| 
| 





Carlo Giorgo Garotolo before the Koman Philharmonic | 


Society, and published in the A7z7s/a Nazionale 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF UNEDITED AND 


Sic OF GIROLAMO FRESCOBALDI 


UNKNOWN MI 


It would not be superfluous to speak of Girolamo 
Frescobaldi, even if this great musician, the chief 
composer of the 16th century, were honoured to-day as 
he deserves to be. On the contrary, however, his name 
figures in the works of the various musicologists only as 
a worthy organist and composer, and not as a great 
master, such as he really was and remains. 

It is not my aim to make a biographical sketch: I 
will only say that Frescobaldi was born at Ferrara in 
1583 and died at Rome in 1643. From 1004 onwards 
he lived at Rome almost without interruption, and in 
1608, on his return from Flanders, he became organist 
of St. Peter’s. His fame as organist and composer 
quickly spread throughout Europe, and his Toccate, 
Capricci, Canzoni, Xc., were widely diffused and ina 
short time passed into various editions, He was con- 
temporaneously ‘virtuoso’ clavicembalist at the Court 
of the Aldobrandini at Rome. He later passed a short 
time at Florence at the Court of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and then returned to St. Peter's, where he 
remained until his death. Buried in the Basilica of the 
Holy Apostles, in the common grave, not a sign 
remains to mark the last resting place of one who 
added so great lustre to Italian art. 

I have said that Frescobaldi was a great master; in 
fact, with regard to the technique of the keyboard— 
later fount of all other instrumental and symphonic forms 
—he is to be compared to Palestrina, to whom is due 
the development of vocal polyphony. Frescobaldi, 
almost his contemporary, gave life, direction, and 
definite form to the new class of music of purely vocal 
derivation, as no one before him had been able to do. 
To be more clear and precise I will say that Frescobaldi 
did for the instrumental art what Dante had done for 
literature, Raphael for drawing, Michelangelo for 


architecture, and Leonardo for engineering. 
At the distance of four centuries, the intrinsic value of 
Frescobaldi’s compositions remains unaltered. They are 





a class of music which has no need of transformation or of 


realisation, as have the major part of the productions of 
composers posterior to him, in which the harmonies 
were indicated by figured basses alone, giving place 
frequently to equivocation or false interpretation: his 
music on the contrary remains integral in its real 
structure. Although the fugal style predominates, the 
contrapuntal power and the masterly movement of the 
parts cede the first place to the purity of the inspiration, 
and to the geniality and beauty of the motives, 
which instead of being sung are expressed by the keys. 
In order to obtain the perfect execution of this 
composer’s works, it is to be noted that a not common 
capacity and mechanical ability are needed. It is this 
class of music which a century later found its greatest 
development in a descendant, indirect though he 
be, of Frescobaldi—Johann Sebastian Bach. It is 
well-known that amongst his other pupils, Frescobaldi 
numbered Froberger, sent expressly by the Austrian 
Court to Rome to perfect himself with the 
Master, with whom he remained three years, and 
learned how to play and compose according to the 
mind and rules of Frescobaldi, and it is known also that 
after his definite return to Germany, he became master 
to the first generation of Bach. There is no doubt that 
J. S. Bach studied and loved Frescobaldi’s works, and 
that the productions of the great Italian were for him 
a rich fountain of inspiration. 

Not only did he cite him and esteem him, but he had 
a true and real veneration for his art. Schweitzer, in 
Bach, le Musicien pocte, recounts how in 1721 Bach, 
already famous, acquired a copy of Frescobaldi’s /¥orz 
Musical’, which work, bearing Bach’s signature, is still 
in existence. Without in the least minimising the 
greatness and importance of J. S. Bach, it is well to 
know that the oviginator of the fugal style, and 
of the fugue in particular, was Frescobaldi. It is 
deeply to be regretted, therefore, that this grand artist 
should be so little known, not only out of Italy, but 
even in his own land. 

It is only too true that we possess but a small part 
of his compositions: many of them, along with the 
greater part of our musical patrimony, have been lost. 
\nother illustrious scholar of Frescobaldi, Bartolomeo 
Grossi, confirms this when he says: * Signor Girolamo 
has written infinite other volumes, and continually 
forms new ones, since he is so eminent in composition 
that he does marvels ; but the fatigue and expense of 
printing does not permit them to see the light.’ 

It is to be deplored, however, that even of the 
existing works only a small part is known. Haberl 
prepared an accurate edition of some of these in 
modern notation (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1889), and in 
the preface deplored the neglect which musicians show 
to the memory of the great Ferrarese. 

The greater part of the master’s music, at the 
distance of four centuries, is probably irremediably 
lost—so much the more so, as, in 1688, his descendants 
ceased with the death of his son Domenic, a beneficed 
priest of the Vatican Basilica. 

I owe it to mere yood fortune and chance that I am 
the possessor to-day of an old manuscript of the 18th 
century containing what I believe to be unpublished 
music of Girolamo Frescobaldi, 

Many years ago I bought this MS. with some 
others from a wandering bookseller, and only at a 
later date did I become aware of its importance. 
This MS. of a hundred and fourteen pages, measuring 
300 by 140 mm., without a frontispiece, unbound, 
but well preserved, dating from not later than the 
beginning of the 18th century, and as to the complete- 
ness of which one cannot be certain, includes twenty- 
seven Fugues for three and four voices, a Sonata col 
flautino in A major, an Elevation in G minor, and 
nineteen Canzoni, at the top of the first of which is 
written ‘Canzone P.a Frescobaldi. ’ 

The researches and studies I made regarding the 
style of these compositions completely reassured me 
of the genuineness of their authorship. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 
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The North London Philharmonic Society is a new DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 


organization formed for the study and performance of the 
best choral and orchestral music, and for the development 
of appreciation of modern British music. The Society 
begins operations on September 18 and 19, at Spensley 
Hall, Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, the choir meeting on 
the former date and the orchestra on the latter. Mr. Henry 
Horwood (late of the Queen’s Hall and Philharmonic 
Orchestras) is the conductor. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
John H. Chisholm, 30, Broke Road, Dalston, E.3. 

Sir George and Lady Henschel gave a concert at 
Aviemore on August 9, in aid of the building fund of the 
local branch of the British Legion. Sir George sang an air 
from Cimarosa’s Don Calandrino, Dvorak’s By the Waters 
Babylon, and Schubert’s 70 wander. Lady Henschel 
sang Schubert’s 7he 4/mighty, and three of her husband’s 
settings of songs from Kingsley’s 7%e Water-Babies. Mr. 
Maurice Sons played solos by Bach, Wieniawski, Pugnani, 
and Fauré. The concert produced the handsome profit of 
463, and was repeated at New Lonmore on August 15. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Lim!Tep. 


| ANTOCK, GRANVILLE.—"“ Ilow sleep the 
Chorus or Quartet for T.1.B.B. (No, 


brave.” 

584, The 
Orpheus ) 4d. 

REWER, A. 

An Oratorio. 

}' ISTER, 


Part-Song 


ILERBERT.—** The Holy 
Revised edition. 4s. 
MYLES B.—‘*The Song of 
arranged for Mixed Voices, 


(No. 


Innocents,” 


the Gale.” 
with Accom- 
paniment for Pianoforte or Orchestra, 1405, Novello’s 
Part-Song Book.) 4d. 

H \M, Rev. HERBERT.—Te Deum laudamus. 


to music in the key of E flat for Choir and 
gregation. 4d. 
JY ENNINGTON-BI( 
Hymn, No, I 
2s. Od. for 50, 
JYOINTER, JOHN.—*“ Proud Maisie.” 
Mixed Voices. (No. 055, Zhe Musical 
- 


Set 
Con- 


“KFORD, Rev. W.—Processional 
(*“‘Onward! do not linger”). Id. ; 


Part-Song for 
Times.) 2d. 


RCELL, HENRY.—‘‘ The Gordian Knot untied.” 


Incidental Music. Suite No. I. For Strings, with 
additional Wind and Drum Parts (ad /4.). Edited by 
Gustav Hotst. Score, 5s. String Parts, 2s. 8d. 

“*“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 363, contains 
“ the following music in both notations. —‘* Now 
golden day again is dawning.” Trio from ‘“‘The Magic | 
Flute.” Arranged for accompanied or unaccompanied 
singing. By Mozart. 2d, 


“CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 

forte Accompaniment (8vo). 
Sol-fa Notation. A. B. 


Book 268, Folk-Songs for Schools. Set VIT. 


Collected and arranged by 

Ceci. J. SHarr. Vocal Part 

only - eee os —~ a — 
Book 209. Folk-Songs for Schools. Set 

VIII. Collected by H. E. D. 


HAMMOND, 
J. SHARP. 


Arranged by Cec! 
Vocal Part only . 4a. 


No. 1164, ‘The Wainut Tree.” Unison 
Song. SCHUMANN 34. 
No. 1228. “The Organ Grinder. Unison 
Song. ScuUBERT 2d. — 


ILVER, REGINALD.—‘* Crossing the Bar.” Setting 
as a Vesper Hymn or for use at a Burial Service. 2d. 
*MITH, A. BRENT.—‘‘The Cotswold Farmers.” 
S Song. Words by JouN DRINKWATER. InG minor, 
For Contralto or Bass; in B minor, for Soprano or Tenor. 
2s, each. 
*MITH, R. F. WOOD. — “The  Virgin’s 
Hymn.” Song for Medium Voice. Is, 6d. 


} tngane SOL-FA SERIES: 


Cradle 


No, 238 ** Vea, cast me from heights.” sS.A.T.B. 
EDWARD ELGAR 2d. 
382. ‘* Whether I find thee.” s.A.1T.B. 
EpwaArRp ELGAR 2d. 
3. ‘‘After many a dusty mile.” S.A. 1. B. 
EvwArRp ELGAR 3d. 


5» 2384.- “It’s oh! to be a wild wind.” s.A.T.B. 
EpWARD ELGAR 2d. 
» 2385 ‘Feasting, I watch.” s.A.T.B. 


EDWARD ELGAR 3d. 


2387. ‘** The Three Knights.” 1.1. B. RB. 


9” = 

EpwaRp GERMAN 3d. 
» 2 “Tretia” sA Ti Eric Foca 2d. 
»» 2390, ‘“* Three Sleeps.” 5S.A.T.RB. 


GERRARD WILLIAMS 2d. 
WwW" LIS-DIXON, A.—‘*‘My Garden.” Part-Song 
for S.A.T.B. 2d, 


- **Oh! who will come a-maying.” 
.T.B. 2d. 


Part-Song for 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


k ERRARI, GUSTAVE.—‘‘Summer Haze.”  Part- 
Song for s.s.A.A. 10 cents (4d.). 
JYEELE, DUDLEY.—‘‘ Hear, O Lord, when I 
For Soprano and Baritone. 12 cents (6d.). 
Not unto us, but 


6 he. Dr. CHRISTOPHER.—* 
Thee, O Lord,” and **O God of Hosts the mighty 


Lord.” 10 cents (4d.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MUS.B. axnD MUS. D. 


T Tc. 
Dr. B. BURROWS 
(Mus. D. Lonpon ) 
and Successes : 
30, HiGHFIELD Street, LEICESTER. 

( RGAN MUSIC FOR SALE.- 
a All well-known Composers 

Organist, 


TUITION 


Terms, Testimonials, 





Fine Collection. 
List and prices on application 
Arts Club, 16a, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


Two - Manual and Pedal 
by the Smith American Organ Company Hand and foot 

blowers, and can be attached. 20 Stops and Couplers 

Mere House, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 
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B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic 
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